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BANK CIRCULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


WITH TABULAR RETURNS OF CIRCULATION AND SpPEcIE oF GrEAT BrivTain 
AND THE UnitTep States, EACH YEAR, 1845 To 1859. 


Boru an excessive and a too rapid increase of bank circulation have a 
bad tendency in a community. The lattgr promotes speculation and 
advances prices rapidly, while the former confirms or maintains an arti- 
ficial state of things, besides contributing mainly (we may say almost 
wholly) to the occasional revulsions which have marked the age. This 
was remarkably demonstrated in the severe commercial distress of 
1818-19, in this country; again in 1836-7; again in 1856-7. These 
periods were severally preceded by a sudden increase in the bank issues 
throughout the whole country; the first, in consequence of -the addition 
of many new banks which followed the establishment of the second Bank 
of the United States, (1816-17.) Next, the addition of nearly one 
hundred per cent. to the number of banks and amount of circulation in 
1834, 1835, 1836, created ostensibly to fill the vacuum occasioned by the 
extinguishment of the branches of the United States Bank, viz.: from 
448 banks in January, 1833, when it became known that a re-charter 
would not take place, to 800 in 1836-7; a short-lived existence, but 
just such as was prognosticated by Mr. Duanz, Mr. Wester and others. 
The bank circulation increasing in the same short period from seventy- 
one millions (as in 1834) to one hundred and fifty millions at the time 
of the collapse, (May, 1837.) 
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258 Bank Circulation of the United States. 

Of the causes of the third revulsion (1857) there are yet some different 
opinions, but we have all along thought that the rapid increase of bank 
paper, in New-England especially, in the years 1856-7, was the leading 
cause. Cotemporaneously there was a sudden increase of bank loans, 
and a new tariff came into effect, under whose unfavorable influences a 
large debt had been created in Europe by our merchants. 

England has adopted a wiser currency system. No new provincial 
banks can be created lega'ly ; those in existence cannot increase their 
issues; those that become extinct are not followed by new ones. Hence, 
the volume of bank circulation has a healthy limit, and is not affected or 
enlarged at the individual caprice of any one man—any one or more corpo- 
rations or speculators ; and the gradual extinguishment which is sure to 
take place, of provincial bank paper, will be so slow as not to disturb 
commercial markets. 

The following figures, from official data, will demonstrate, we think, 
the evils to which we are subjected in the United States, under our 
present currency laws. Corporations can create paper money, almost 
without limit, and this new creation is more apt to be dictated by a love 
of gain than by a consideration of the true interests of communities. 
From one hundred and nine millions of paper money, in the year 1849, 
as reported by the Treasury Department, we rapidly expanded to three 
times that sum in 1857, fostering land speculations in the West, promo- 
ting speculations of all kind, and paying specie by hundreds of millions 
for foreign finery. 

We recur to the official returns for the following summary of bank 
circulation of Great Britain and of the United States for a series of 
years : 


Bawx Cincvuration. Sprorz Reserve. 


—sha —_ 


Bank of 


-—_ — 


Close of Year. 
1845,.... 


40,678,000 
85,484,000 
33,672,000 
83,798 000 
34,095,000 
34,032,100 
39,904,000 
39,587,000 
33,258,000 
87,893,000 
33,206,000 
37,581,000 


1859,..20ceerecee 


Here we see that the 


Of Great Britain, 
-. £ 41,327,000 or $ 


Of United States, 


000,000 .. $ §8.000,000 


210,000,000 .. 
175 000,100 .. 
165,000,000 .. 
165.000 000 .. 
170,000,000 .. 
170,000,000 .. 
195,000,000 .. 
195,000, 00 .. 
190,100,000 .. 
185,000,000 .. 
190,000 000 .. 
185,000,000 .. 
190,000 000 .. 
200,000,000 .. 


96,000,000 

91,000,000 
113,000,000 
1091 00,000 
119,000,000 
142,000,000 
189,00" ,000 
235,000,000 
241,000,000 
208,000,000 
239,000,000 
255.000,' 00 
231.000,000 
248,000,000 


England, 
£ 13 742.000 
15,090,000 
9,798 000 
13,886,000 
16.045,000 
15,951,000 
15,915.1 00 
21,867,000 
15,462,000 
13,619,000 
11,301,000 
10,105,000 
8,788,000 
18,985,000 
17,002,000 


United States. 


$ 44,241,000 
. 42,012,000 


.» 85,182,000 


*. 


46,369,000 
43,619,000 
45,379,000 
48.67 1,000 
53,167,000 
54,411,000 
59,7~6,000 
59 611,000 


oe 61,357,000 


59,758,000 


.- 84,975,000 
«+ — 103,524,L00 


bank circulation of England, Wales, Scotland 


and Ireland, together, has continued fifteen years, with slight changes in 
the aggregate, under wholesome restraints; while in the United States 
the volume is nearly two hundred per cent. larger, the specie reserve 
being but little increased during the same period of fifteen years. 
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Let us look at the summary in another form, and in connection with 
the increase of commerce in Great Britain at the close of three years: 


Paper Circulation. 1845. 1854. 1859. 
Bank of England,............. £22,015,000 .. £20,298,000 .. £21,886,000 
Private banks,....... ave weesdes 4,570,000 .. 8,849,000 .. 8,444,000 
Joint-stock banks,........... oe 8,222,000 .. 8,073,000 .. 8,018,000 


Total, England, £ 29,807,000 .. £27,220,000 .. £ 28,348,000 
“Scotland, 8,804,000 .. 4,316,000 .. 4,591,000 
a ron ooee 7,716,000 .. 6,722,000 .. 7,404,000 


£41,327,000 .. £38,258,000 .. £40,343,000 
13,742,000 .. 13,619,000 .. 17,000,000 


Cotton imported, lbs.,......... 721,000,000 .. 887,000,000 .. 1,225,000,000 


Thus the bank circulation fifteen years ago was no more in Great 
Britain than at present. Population, commerce, manufactures, exports, 
have all increased largely, yet the same volume of bank paper is enough 
now, as it was in 1845, to perform the commercial exchanges of thirty 
millions of people. England imported, in the year 1845, 626 millions of 
pounds of cotton from the United States; in 1854, 722 millions of 
pounds; in 1859, 961 millions of pounds; and from all countries at these 
three periods, 721, 887 and 1,225 millions of pounds. 

The exports of cotton goods from Great Britain at these three periods 
were as follows: 

Year 1845, £ 26,120,000 or $130,600,000 


WOO? 1054, cccsccccsccvccsccccscccsoces eves 31,746,000. or 158,730,000 
Year 1859,..-ccccccccccccscccce occcccccccce 48,200,000 or 241,000,000 


It requires but little reflection to perceive that, while England pays us 
annually one hundred millions of dollars for cotton, she supplies her own 
thirty millions of people with cotton goods, and then exports over two 
hundred millions in value of similar goods; thus realizing about three 
hundred millions dollars for labor. Many other and important interests 
have increased in the same ratio since the year 1845; while the single 
item of the back currency has remained stationary, the extraordinary 
increase in the supply of the precious metals having provided a currency 
to meet the demands of cbmmerce arising from increased traffic. 

We fear that, under the existing state of our currency in the United 
States, with the prevalent tendency to enlarge the volume of paper money, 
we shall be perpetually exposed to commercial revulsions. There is not a 
sufficient specie reserve in the country to meet the extraordinary demands 
from our foreign creditors, to which we are constantly exposed. We 
may, in this particular, take a lesson from England; and by adequate 
legal restraints, confine the bank circulation, to. its present limits, and 
thus. gradually permit gold and silver to accomplish their legitimate pur- 
poses in aiding or effecting the exchanges of commerce. 

We think there is a more healthy tone of public sentiment arising on 
this question, The first step in a reform of the currency seems to be to 
abolish bills. under five dollars. This has been done in the States of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Louisiana. An attempt last winter was 
made, unsuccessfally, in the United States Senate, to abolish small bank 
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bills in the District of Columbia. In the debate on the subject, on a 
proposition of Hon. Mr. Sturwx xt, to forbid the circulation of bills under 
ten dollars, Messrs. Surpett, Bensamin, Pueu and Preston Kine took 
part and advocated the measure; some making the limit ten dollars, 
others twenty, others fifty dollars, as the minimum. Senator Smmons, 
of Rhode Island, and Mr. Masoy, of Virginia, opposed the measure—Vir- 
ginia and Rhode Island being the strongholds of small bills. We give a 
portion of the remarks of Senator Bensamiy on the bill: 

“ And now, sir, as to the question about limiting the extent or the 
minimum of the notes which may be allowed to be in circulation in the 
District. I assure the senator that the experiment has been made in my 
State with signal success. I have not, for a long series of years, seen a 
bank note in the State of Louisiana of less than five dollars. Our people 
are prepared now, and probably within a year or two will extend the 
limit to ten dollars; and we intend so to go on, until our currency, such 
.as is daily used amongst the people for purposes of trade, shall be ex- 
clusively gold and silver, and bank notes shall be used only for that class 
of commerce in which they may fairly be considered as a circulation, 
similar to that provided by bills of exchange and checks. Large business, 
the business of the wholesale merchant, is conducted by these bank notes, 
which serve as checks on the bank, and are, in point of fact, checks, just 
as the merchant draws money deposited there to his own credit; and 
the men who take them, the men who deal in them, know what they are, 
and understand what they are doing; but the money that circulates in 
the hands of the people, the money that is in the hands of the hucksters 
in the market place, the money that passes through the hands of small 
and poor families, should be beyond the possibility of doubt or suspicion. 
It.is so with us; and I know that, from my being habituated to the use 
ef gold and silver alone, in the smaller transactions of life, there is 
nothing that annoys me more, when I make an occasional visit to a north- 
ern city, than to find the miserable, worthless rags that are handed to 
me in change for a five or ten dollar bill, if I happen to have occasion to 
ehange.one. I do not know what they are; I cannot tell whether they 
have any value; I am obliged to take them on trust. I am obliged to 
pass them, ignorant of whether I am giving to a person money or a rag. 
It is a mere matter of confidence between man and man. The system 
must explode some day; and when it explodes, it will explode to the loss 
of that class .of the community least able to bear the loss, and best 
entitled to the protection of the legislature.” 


Deap Letrers.—ThePostmaster-General, in a communication to the Senate last 
winter in response to a sesolution of inquiry on the subject of lessening the number of 
dead letters, says that after the most careful consideration, he is constrained to be- 
lieve that the chief improvement in the Dead Letter Office must be effected by 
providing for the return of letters through the office, in a greater number and at 
a shorter period, to the writers. Not one-half of the whole number are such as 
should be returned. Undervthe present system, all really valuable are returned to 
the writers. Seventy thousand. dead letters accumulate quarterly in the New-York 
Post Office. The Postmaster-General suggests the appointment of ten temporary 

.clerks to carry out the plan of the department, as an experiment. 
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NEW METHOD OF KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 


By Wittram CorTuean. 
[Copyright secured according to law.] 


“ AutHouen the business of keeping books is extremely easy when 
once the accounts are properly arranged, yet the adaptation of the prin- 
ciple of double-entry to extensive and complicated transactions, so as to 
receive the full benefit of the system, is a process which requires the 
most complete knowledge, not only of the practice, but also of the science, 
of book-keeping.” 

“ Book-keeping, like all other arts, can only be mastered by industry, 
perseverance and attention. The learner must think for himself, and en- 
deavor to understand the why and wherefore of all that he does, instead 
of resting satisfied with vague notions and words devoid of sense.” 

“The study of book-keeping affords an excellent means of intellectual 
discipline ; that is, when the principles are exhibited as well as their ap- 
plication. When the reasoning powers are called into exercise as well as 
the memory, the student who has carefully attended the instructions, and 
who is the master and not the slave of rules, will experience no difficulty 
in unraveling or adjusting any set of accounts, however complicated or 
diversified.” 

The above quotations, taken from an old number of the Banxers’ 
MaGazive, are introduced as an appropriate preface to an easy method 
of keeping accounts, compiled to avoid confusion, in as plain and simple 
a form as possible, with a view to overcome some of the many objections 
and imaginary difficulties which are raised against innovations. 

Systems of keeping accounts too numerous to mention have, from 
time to time, been invented, but few, however, have been brought into 
use, because the inventors’ theoretical ideas did not meet the practical 
wants of the public; but as each suggested some new improvement, it has 
been successively combined, and we are gradually approaching, step by 
step, to a complete system. ‘ 

The new method of keeping accounts here presented for the considera- 
tion of the public, is called new to distinguish it from the old system, 
and is claimed to have the following advantages: 

First. Accuracy.—Having no interest items in red, interest on amounts, 
due beyond the given date on which an account is closed, is not deducted 
as in old system. 

Szconp. Simplicity.—Time and interest on items are calculated one 
way, and accounts are always ready to close. 

Turrp. Division of the work to be done, over a greater space of time.— 
Interest on each item can be calculated and entered, with principal, in 
ledger, in a column appropriated to that purpose. This divides the work, 
instead of having to make all the calculations in a few hours at the end 
of every six or twelve months, or minutes, should an account be required 
at any intermediate time. 

Fourtu. One set of interest calculations answer every purpose—The 
same interest items answering for account currents, simple and compound 


averaging. 
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Firtu. Given date can be changed.—The given date on which an ac- 
count is to be balanced or averaged, can be changed without altering 
items of interest. 

Srxtu. Time column can be dispensed with in ledger and accourts.— 
The calculation of number of days being made by the aid of an interest 
book, arranged with dates, saves one-half the labor and almost prevents 
the possibility of errors. Any interest book, with 365 interest tables, 
one for every day in the year, will answer. The principal feature of the 
new method is the calculating interest daily on each item, from the 
due date back to the conventional date, (instead of forward to given date, 
as is done by the old system,) the interest items, as has been observed, 
can be computed and entered at any time, and enables the exact balance 
due with interest, or average due date of accounts to be stated, with ac- 
curacy and despatch, at any moment of time. 

It is also contended that accounts can be balanced or averaged by the 
new method more correctly and expeditiously than by any of the old 
systems, even if the interest column in ledger is not used. 

The method, a modification of the French, has been used for many 
years, and found to be very expeditious and not liable to errors; and for 
banks, bankers, trust companies and merchants, who keep running 
accounts with their customers, it is invaluable. 

The method is governed by simple rules, from which there can be no 
deviation, and is based on the principle of calculating interest from 
CONVENTIONAL OF FIXED DATES. 

Time is always counted forward From the conventional to due date, 
and it is therefore necessary to fix a date anterior to the earliest item in 
the account, and the 31st December and the 30th June are proposed to 
be used as such conventional or fixed dates; for in keeping accounts it 
has been found that counting time from the last day of any month in- 
sures greater certainty that it shall be correctly stated. 

Interest can be entered simultaneously with principal in a separate 
column, at the time of posting, or at any other convenient moment, and 
is computed on each item of the account From the conventional date up 
to the due date, or, in other words, From the due date, when such item 
shall commence drawing interest, Back To the conventional date. 

Interest in red.—There is no interest in RED in accounts made up or 
kept by this new method, which avoids a fruitful source of error. 

Balancing or averaging.—The given date being known on which an 
account is to be closed, the balance or average due date can be stated on 
making one interest calculation. 

Accounts at any rate per cent.—All accounts can be kept at one rate 
of interest, as it is not necessary to correct each separate item when the 
rate of interest requires alteration. The account is debited or credited 
(after balance interest has been ascertained,) with piFFERENCE between 
RATE USED and RATE REQUIRED, and the balance of principal will be the 
same as if each separate item of the account had been made up at the 
required rate. ‘ 

Ezamples.—All the example accounts are calculated with 365 days to 
the year, the only correct way, but the rules apply equally to accounts 
kept by months and days. 

Calendar months and days.—The people of this country use, in a mea- 
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sure, 360 days to the year ig accounts, as they find it convenient, and 
the general custom has been, in, calculating time by months and days, to 
call months from the date in one month to the same date in another, 
twelfths of a year, and the remaining days to the end of the interval 
365ths of a year. This mode is erroneous, the true way being, when the 
year is estimated to consist of 360 days, to consider all months (whether 
containing 28, 29, 30 or 31) as having thirty days. 

Thus, the interval from April 21 to August 5, instead of being 3 
months and 15 days, should, on the hypothesis of 360 days to the year, 
be but 3 months and 14 days—July, though having 31, being considered 
as having 30 days. 

The interval from October 22 to March 2 should be 4 months and 10 
days—February, though having only 28 or 29, is considered as having 
30 days. 

RULES FOR INTEREST ACCOUNTS. 


First. Compute interest on each item of the account From conven- 
tional date up to due date, or, in other words, From the due date, when 
such item should commence drawing interest, Back To the conventional 
date, and enter thus in ledger: 


1853. 1853. , 
Jan. 18. Draft to Perkins and Co.,....due March 18, $8,000 [00 77 [sus] 14 


Feb. 7. Cost shipment per “‘ Mercury,” 10,056 | 00 || 38 73 | 28 

Second. To close an account, add up the principal, and invaRIABLY on 
the side of the WEAKEST FOOTING OF PRINCIPAL, whether it be debit or 
credit, write 

“Tnterest on $ balance principal,” 

and the given date at which the account is to be closed. Then calculate 
interest on this balance of principal From conventional to given date, and 
the entry will read thus: 

1853. 1858. 
Dee. 31. Interest on $261 75 balance principal, Dee, si os |. ° ! 365 | 318 | 32 

Third. Add up the interest columns, and rxvartaBty on the side of 
the WEAKEST FOOTINGS OF INTEREST, whether it be debit or credit, 
write 

“ Balance interest to principal,” 

and place the balance interest, in both interest and principal columns, 
directly alongside of each other, thus: 


1853. 
Dee. 31. Balance interest to principal, ..........000- | $ 594 | 13 | re lls 594| 13 


Fourth. Balance the principal in the ordinary way, and the balance is 
due the given date. 
Examples.—To enable comparison to be made between the new method 
and the old system, example accounts are given. 
Example No. 1.—New method in dollars. 
Example No. 2.—Old system in dollars. 
Example No. 3.—Old system in pounds sterling. 
Example No. 4.—New method in pounds sterling, showing how foreign 
interest accounts can be examined or made by means of decimals ; 
also, how to alter the rate of interest without correcting each item. 
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New Method of Keeping Accounts. ~ [October, 


RULES FOR AVERAGING ACCOUNTS. 


First, Compute interest on each item of the account From conventional 
date ur to the due date, or, in other words, From the due date, when 
such item should commence drawing interest, Back To the conventional 
date. 


Second. Add the items of principal and interest, and then find how 
many days it will take the amount of principal to earn the amount of 
interest, and the average due date is that number of days from the con- 
ventional or fixed date from which the account is calculated. 

+ 


Exampie No. 5. 


1853. | 
Merchandise, 78,....Feb. 2,|]/ $2938 47 
do. . July 15,]} 1,123 | 15 |} 196 
Feb. 15, 150 |.. 46 
Merchandise, July 10, 542 99 |} 191 
do. 90 days,....June 30, 804 | 84 
SO | o 
30 days,.... 126 | 27 || 188 
do. 90 days,....S 569 | 87 || 271 
Cash, . 15 200 | 


Merchandise, .....60 days,....Jan. 268 45 || 368 


30 days,....Dee. 107 | 84 || 360 
100|.. || 354 


Average due date, ....July 217, |} $3,835 | 88 $153 08 








On referring to the interest tables it will be found that it takes $3,835 88 
principal 208 days to earn $153 08 interest, therefore the account is due 
208 pays From the conventional date 31st of Decemser, which is Juty 
27th. 


RULES TO FIND BALANCE DUE, WITH INTEREST, ON GIVEN DATE. 


First. Compute interest on each item of the account From conventional 
date ur To the due date, or, in other words, From the due date, when such 
item should commence drawing interest, Back To the conventional date. 


Second. Add the items of principal and interest. 


Third. Compute interest on amount principal From conventional To 
given date, 


Fourth, If interest on amount principal exceeds the amount interest on 
items of principal, the difference must be appEp to the account, as 
follows: 





New Method of Keeping Accounts. 


Examp.e No, 6.—Given pate Dec. 20. 


| 1853. 
| Merchandise,....80 days,.due Feb. 
do. eee. 6mos,. “ July 
. Feb. 
Merchandise, . «+. 4mos,, “due July 
do. «00000 days,. « June 
RED, odinveicescindecdsccmess May 
7, | Merchandise,....30 days,.due July 
do. -+--90 days,. “ Sept, 
PEM) 4 .o0554s cn balhees . Aug. 
1854. 
Merchandise,....60 days,.due Jan. 8, 
1853. 
do. +.--80 days,. “ Dec. 26, 107 
(Cash, se. seeeeeeeeeeees : 20; 100 





| $ 3,835 | 





| Interest on $3,835 88 principal, .$260 43 
| Less interest on items,......... 153 08 107 | 35 || 

















Balance due Dec. 20, 1853,......+. $ 3,948 | 23 | 


$260 48 is interest on principal from conventional date, 3lst December, to given 
date, December 20. 
158 08 is interest on separate items of principal from 31st December to their due 
dates. 
$107 35 is interest on principal, from average due date to given date, and is there- 
fore ADDED to principal. 


Fifth, If interest on amount principal és Jess than amount interest on 
items of principal, the difference must be pEpucTED from the account, 
as follows : 


Exame.e No. 7.—Given pate June 1, 


1853. 1853. { 
Jan. 38, | Merchandise,....30 days,.due Feb. 2,// $293 | 47 
do, see. 6mos,.. “ July 16,|] 1,128) 15 
| Cash, .... ambien . Feb. 15, 150} ..| 32 
Merchandise,.... 4 mos.,..due July 10, 542 | 99 | 89 
do. -»-.99 days,. “ June 30, 804 | 34) 55 
(Gash, os sesecsrecesseeeesee May 12, 50/.. 27 
Merchandise,....80 days,..due July 1, 126 
do. ene 90 days,. “ Sept. 28, 569 | 37 57 
GS coitccaes aii a 15, 200|.. 71 
1854. | 
Merchandise,....60 days,..due Jan. 3, 268 | 45 | 92 
1853. 
do. «++-80 days,.. “ Dec. 26, 107 | 84 45 
{OC airy E * « 100} .. | "9 


| 
| 





$3,835 | 88 | $153 | 08 
Interest on items,.........++-+ $153 08 | 
Less int. on $3,835 88 principal, 111 82 41 * 


e | 





—————— 


Balance due June 1, 1853,.......0++ || $3, 794 62 i 
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$153 08 is interest on separate items of principal from 31st December to their due 
dates, 
111 82 is interest on principal from conventional date, 31st December, to given 
date, June 1. 


$41 26 is interest on principal from given date to average due date, and is there- 
fore pepuctED from principal. 


RULES FOR COMPOUND AVERAGING. 


First. Compute interest on each item of the account From conventional 
date up 70 the due date, or, in other words, rrom the due date, when such 
item should commehce drawing interest, Back To the conventional date. 


Second. Ascertain the balance of principal and interest, and find how 
long T1ME it will take balance principal ro EARN balance interest. 


Third. Time is ALWAys counted rorwarp from the conventional date 
when BaLances of principal and interest are on the same sive of the 
account. 


Examp.e No. 8. 


The balance of the account is $1,438, and the balance interest is 
$172 74. On reference to interest table, it will be found that it takes 
$1,438 principal 626 days to earn $172 74 interest, therefore the average 
date of the account is due 626 days suBsEQUENT to the conventional date, 
(31st December,) that is, September 18, 1854, as the BALANCE principal 


and interest are on the SAME SIDE. 


Fourth. Time is atways counted packwarps from the conventional 
date when the paLances of principal and interest are on DIFFERENT SIDES 
of the account. 


Examp.e No. 9. 


The balance of the account is $857 34, and the balance interest is $60. 
On reference to interest table, it will be found that it takes $857 34 
principal 365 days to earn $60 interest, therefore the average date of the 
account is due 365 days anrErRior to the conventional date, (31st De- 
cember,) that is, December 31, 1851, as the BaLANcE principal and in- 
terest are ON DIFFERENT SIDES. 


FOREIGN ACCOUNTS. 


All foreign accounts can be examined by reducing the fractional parts 
of currency into pEcrmaxs. (See table, page 272, and account, page 267.) 
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New Method of Keeping Accounts. ; [October, 


DECIMALS OF A POUND STERLING, 


From One Penny To Nivereen SHitiines AnD Exeven Pence, Given at SIGHT. 
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EXPLANATION. 


To find, in decimals, the fractional part of a pound, first find shillings 
on the side and the pence at the top of the table, and ona range with 
the former and under the latter will be found the decimal required. 


EXAMPLE. 


£430 18s. 10d. On the range of 18 shillings and under 10 pence will 
be found .94, which is the decimal required, and the amount reads thus, 
£430.94, 


INTEREST. 


Calculate interest on £430.94, same as if it were 430 dollars and 94 
cents, 





New Banking Laws of Massachusetts. 


NEW BANKING LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


I.—Redemption of Bank Bills, W1.—Receiverships and Assessments, 
IlI.—Stocks Receivable for Bank Notes. IV.—Acceptance of Bills of 
Exchange. V.— Act concerning Banks and ‘Banking. V1.— Act 
relating to Bank Notes. V1l.—Act to Equalize Shares. 


J.—Repemption or Banx Bus. 


Sec. 1. Every bank holding itself out to receive the bills of any bank 
in New-England, current by law or usage in this State, for the purpose of 
redemption, (as isnow done by the Bank of Mutual Redemption and the 
Suffolk Bank,) and return, either directly or indirectly, to the bank of 
issue, shall receive all such bills, offered in the usual course of business, 
at par, until notice is given at its counter of refusal of all such bills. 

Sec. 2. Any bank giving such notice of refusal shall publish the same 
in the next daily issue of some newspaper printed in Boston. 

Sec. 3. No bank shall require any liability from any person offering 
such bills which it does not require from all persons: provided, nothing 
herein contained shall interfere with any contracts voluntarily entered 
into in relation to the redemption of such bills. 

Sec. 4. Whoever violates any provision of this act shall for each 
offence forfeit one thousand dollars, to be recovered by an action in any 
court proper to try the same; one-half to the use of the prosecutor and 
one-half to the use of the commonwealth. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect upon its passage. — March 29, 1860. 


Il.—ReceIversuips AND ASSESSMENTS. 


Sec. 1. Whenever receivers shall be appointed to close the affairs of 
any bank, and they shall be of opinion, at the expiration of thirty days 
after their appointment, that the funds in their hands at the expiration of 
thirty days thereafter will be insufficient for the redemption of the bills 
of said bank, conformably to the existing provisions of law, they shall 
assess ratably upon all the stockholders liable therefor an amount sufti- 
cient to make up such probable deficiency; such assessment to be 
approved by the court, after due notice by publication or otherwise. 

Sec. 2. The amount thus assessed shall be considered due and pay- 
able at such time and place as the court may direct ; and any stockholder 
refusing or neglecting to pay the same at the time and place appointed, shall 
be liable in an action of tort, to be brought by said receivers, for the amount 
so assessed, together with interest at the rate of twelve per centum per annum 
while such neglect or fault continues; and no such assessment shall be 
invalidated as regards any person who is liable by law for the redemption 
of such bills by reason of any omission or misstatement as to any other 
person. 

18 
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Sec. 3. In case an assessment, made as aforesaid, proves to be insuffi- 
cient or incomplete, the court may, from time to time, order any further 
assessments that are necessary to correct the same or to supply the 
deficiency thereof. 

Sec. 4. Corporations holding stock in any bank shall be liable as 
other stockholders to the provisions of this act; and nothing in this act 
shall be construed to impair the liability of any parties who shall have 
transferred stock with any intent to avoid liability, nor to impair any 
other remedies of the bill-holders, nor the right of any stockholder who 
shall have been compelled to pay any debt or demand against any bank, 
to compel contribution against other parties liable therefor. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect from its passage, and shall apply to 
pending cases— April 3, 1860. 


IlI.—Stocxs Recetvapie ror Bank Nores. 


Sec. 1. Any public stock issued by the United States, either of the 
New-England States, or any city, town or county of this State, produ- 
cing five per cent. a year, may be transferred to the auditor for the pur- 
poses specified in the one hundred and seventeenth section of the fifty- 
seventh chapter of the General Statutes, passed the 28th day of Decem- 
ber, in the year 1859, at a rate not above its par value, nor above its cur- 
rent market value, with the same effect as a stock of this State producing 
six per cent. a year may be so transferred. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from its passage.—April 3, 1860. 


IV.—Acceprance or Bitts or ExcHanGeE. 


Any person upon whom a bill of exchange or draft is drawn, which 
requires acceptance, shall have until two o’clock in the afternoon of the 
business day next succeeding the first presentation thereof in which to 
decide whether or not he will accept the same: provided, however, that 
all bills of exchange or drafts, which may be for cause held over one day, 
shall, when accepted, date from the day of presentation.— April 4, 1860. 


* V.—Acr Concerninc Banxs anp Banxrina. 


Src. 1. Every bank, of a capital stock of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars and upwards, shall have not less than nine directors, and no person 
shall be a director who is not the owner of at least five shares in the 
bank. 

Sec. 2. No bank shall make any loans or discounts to any manufac- 
turing corporation whose cashier, treasurer or financial officer is also 
cashier of said bank. 

Sec. 3. Every bank going into operation, and all banks now in oper- 
ation which shall procure new plates, shall issue no bills except from 
plates upocially cngpered for such bank. 


* The time when this section shall take effect is extended to December 1, 1860. 
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Sec. 4. Every bank procuring new plates shall have the design thereof 
copyrighted for the use and the benefit of the bank, and the copyright 
shall be secured in conformity with the law of the United States. 

Sec. 5. All such plates shall be in the actual custody of the bank to 
which they belong, and shall not be removed except temporarily for the 
purpose of printing the bills of said bank, and under the supervision of 
some person to be appointed by the bank for that purpose. 

Sec. 6. Whenever any bank shall be hereafter enjoined, either tempo- 
rarily or perpetually, by the Supreme Judicial Court, said court may, 
in its discretion, make suitable orders relative to the custody of the plates 
and other valuable property of such bank. 

Sec. 7. Every bank which now issues bills from any general plate, 
used in common with any other bank in the United States, shall procure 
new plates as provided in this act, or withdraw from circulation the 
denomination of notes printed from such general plate, within two years 
from the passage hereof. 

Sec. 8. Sections first and second of this act shall take effect from and 
after October first, 1860. 

Sec. 9. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed.— April 4, 1860. ; 


Vi—dAcrt Revatine to Banx Notes. 


Sec. 1. Any bank doing business under an act entitled “ An act to 
authorize the business of banking,” chapter 267 of the acts of the year 
1851, may, at any time, return any portion of its circulating notes to the. 
auditor, who shall forthwith on receiving the same cause them to be. 
destroyed in his presence, and in the presence of the president and 
cashier of the bank; and a certificate thereof shall be entered upon the 
books of the auditor, and signed by said auditor and said president and 
cashier. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from and after its passage, and be in 
force until the first day of June next.—January 28, 1860. 


VIL—Acr to Eqvatize SHares. 


Sec. 1. The capital stock of every corporation hereafter established 
shall be divided into shares, the par value of which shall not exceed one 
hundred dollars each. 

Sec. 2. Each manufacturing, railway or banking. corporation now 
established, the capital stock whereof is divided into shares of a par 
value exceeding one hundred dollars each, is hereby authorized and 
required, at its annual meeting next after the passage of this act, to divide 
its capital stock into equal shares not exceeding one hundred dollars. 
Every stockholder in such corporation shall thereafter, upon surrender of 
his certificate of stock, be entitled to a new certificate for his proportional 
number of shares. 

Szc. 3. The preceding section shall not be obligatory upon corporations 
the par value of whose shares cannot be divided into shares of one hun- 
dred dollars each without leaving a surplus.. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect from its passage.—March 30, 1860. 
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Ant. I.—1. De la Baisse probable de [Or: des conséquences commerciales et sociales 
= peut avoir, et des mesures quelle provoque, Par Micnet Cuevatier. 8vo. 
aris: 1859. 


2. On the probable Fall in the Value of Gold: the commercial and social consequences 
which may ensue, and the measures which it invites, By Micnet Curvatier, Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, de. Translated from the French, with Preface, by 
Ricuarp Cospen, Esq, Third Edition, London: 1859. 


Ir is now rather more than three centuries since the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru by the Spaniards and the discovery of rich mines of 
the precious metals in those regions excited the cupidity of Europe and 
opened a new epoch in human affairs. Of the numerous occurrences 
which conspired about that time to break the spell of old ideas, and to 
drive the werld rapidly over the border line of medizvalism into the 
full movement of modern civilization, this was certainly not the least 
powerful. The subsequent depreciation of gold and silver and the revo- 
lutions in private property, though the most conspicuous, were by no 
means the sole, nor even the most important, consequences of that event. 
The rage for gain—the auri sacra fames—awakened by the golden 
visions of the new Eldorado, hurried across the Atlantic those numerous 
and daring adventurers, who laid the foundation of the trans-Atlantic 
states. The vast sums of gold and silver liberated by their exertions 
supplied, and rendered possible, the remarkable expansion of Oriental 
trade which forms the most striking eommercial fact of the age that fol- 
lowed. Less directly, but still intimately, connected with the same 
event, were the sudden growth and temporary splendor of the Spanish 
monarchy, as well as its rapid decline; the establishment of the Poor 
Laws in England ; the financial embarrassments of Charles I., which re- 
sulted in the Long Parliament and the Revolution; and the rise and 
progress of British maritime power. 

Once more after the lapse of three centuries, the world has witnessed 
another great discovery of the precious metals. The auriferous sands 
and rocks of California and Australia are as much superior, in richness 
and abundance, to those which rewarded the industry of the Spanish ad- 
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venturers, as these latter were superior to all which had been previously 
known; and gold has now for eight years been pouring into Europe in 
an exuberant tide of wealth beyond all former‘experience. What, then, 
will be the result of these Californian and Australian discoveries? and 
how far will they resemble in their scope and influence their prototypes 
of the sixteenth century? These are questions which, in the presence of 
such facts, cannot but force themselves upon every thoughtful mind. 

But since the epoch of which we have spoken—since the day when 
the sparkling veins on the sides of Potosi attracted the eye of the Indian 
shepherd—a mighty change has come upon the world. Society in all 
its constituents has been profoundly modified. Commerce has grown to 
dimensions of which the merchants of the sixteenth century could have 
formed no conception. The entire foreign trade of the greatest commer- 
cial nation then in existence probably did not much exceed that which 
is now carried on in a single English or American port. The total ton- 
nage of the united galleons which constituted the Spanish mercantile 
marine, only amounted a century later, as we are informed by Rosertson, 
to 27,500 tons—little more than the tonnage of the Great Eastern 
steamship. Some of the most populous and wealthy communities of the 
present day had not yet begun to exist; and the whole quantity of the 
precious metals then in use was probably less than that which now circu- 
lates in some second-rate European kingdom. The conditions under 
which the experiment of the sixteenth century was tried are no longer 
those with which we have to deal, and the precedents of that period may, 
therefore, be thought to have little application to the present time. 

But, on the other hand, if we examine the details of this change, we 
shall find that the facts of which it consists are of a nature, in relation 
to the influence of the gold discoveries, in a great degree to counteract 
and neutralize each other; some of them tending not less powerfully to 
enhance, and give increased efficacy to that influence, than others tend 
to impair it. The stability of trade has increased with the increase of 
its mass; but, on the other hand, the agencies at our disposal for acting 
upon trade have increased in a still greater proportion. The quantity of 
the precious metals now in existence may be twenty or thirty times 
greater than when Columbus made his memorable voyage, and the diffi- 
culty of affecting their value may be proportionally greater; but against 
this we have to consider, that for one Spaniard who in the sixteenth cen- 
tury engaged in mining, twenty or thirty English or Americans are now 
thus employed, and that these latter are equipped with means and appli- 
ances of production far superior to any which their predecessors could 
command. The area of commercial intercourse has been greatly en- 
larged, and commercial relations indefinitely multiplied ; but not more 
so than the means of locomotion and the facilities of postal communica- 
tion. While we have further to note, that commerce possesses now in 
the agency of credit an auxiliary to metallic money of wondrous potency, 
which in the earlier period was entirely unknown. Notwithstanding. 
therefore, the changes which have taken place in the trade and wealth of 
the world, the circumstances of the present time are not such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of a recurrence of events similar or analogous to 
those which the first American discoveries drew after them. Those 
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events were, as we have said, of the greatest moment to mankind; they 
included the rapid colonization of America by European races, great and 
lasting changes in the channels of trade, striking vicissitudes in the for- 
tunes of nations, and a monetary revolution the effects of which have 
been felt in every quarter of the globe. 

The precedents of history, then, no less than the character of the facts, 
give to the Californian and Australian gold discoveries an interest of no 
ordinary kind, and we have therefore to tender our thanks to M. Micner 
Cuevatier and his translator, for having brought to the notice of the 
public the momentous questions which those discoveries involve. The 
subject, indeed, has not been entirely overlooked in this country, but it 
has not yet been treated, either here or elsewhere, by any writer whose 
opinions command the same respect as those of M. Cuevatier; and we 
therefore welcome the appearance of his volume as undoubtedly the most 
important contribution which has yet been made to this discussion. 

3ut, while we gladly bear testimony to the ability and learning with 
which M. Cuevarier has treated this subject, and to the logical acute- 
ness and vivacity of style with which he has dissected and expounded 
many of its problems, it certainly seems to us that he has failed to seize 
fully the nature and extent of the principles which the increased produc- 
tion of gold has brought into play. In the work before us, the discus- 
sion is confined to a single aspect of the gold question—*“ the probable 
fall in the value of gold,” and the effects of this on our pecuniary rela- 
tions; to another, and not less important view of the movement—the 
changes which the new gold, by altering the distribution of purchasing 
power in the new world, may produce in the movements of trade and 
the fortunes of nations, changes of which already some striking illustra- 
tions have already been afforded—to this aspect of the case M. Curva- 
LIER scarcely alludes. 

And yet the distinction which it involves (as has been shown by a 
contemporary writer) is real. If, to borrow the illustration of Hume, the 
world should awake some morning, every one finding in his pocket an 
additional sovereign, or (modifying slightly the supposition,) every one 
finding his money income increased in some certain proportion, such an 
occurrence would tend to lower the value of money, but (unless so far as 
it affected fixed contracts) would not alter the relative purchasing power 
of individuals, nor therefore the distribution of commodities, nor the 
interests of mankind. But if, instead of being dispensed with this im- 
partiality, the entire addition of new sovereigns should fall to the lot of 
a few persons, the money incomes of the rest remaining as before, this— 
supposing the amount of the addition to be in each case the same— 
would tend, equally as in the former case, to lower the value of money ; 
but its effects would not end here: while increasing the total quantity 
of money, it would at the same time alter the relative purchasing power 
of individuals—a result which would be followed by a corresponding 
change in the distribution of real wealth amongst them, and consequently 
of general well-being. This view of the case M. Cuevatier has neglect- 
ed to expound. He has discussed, and that most ably, the effects of a 
depreciation of money ; but he has entirely omitted from his programme 
the results which may follow from a re-distribution of purchasing power 
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over the world. We have in the outset called attention to this incom- 
pleteness (as we deem it) in his mode of treating the gold question, 
because we think he has thus been led, not only to omit from his con- 
sideration an interesting range of topics, but to attribute to a deprecia- 
tion of money results which are due to a different cause. The justifica- 
tion and pertinence of this criticism will appear in the course of the 
following observations : 

Increased supplies of the Nineteenth Century—The facts which form 
the ground for expecting a fall in the value of gold are thus stated by 
M. Cuevaurer. At the beginning of the present century the quantity of 
gold which arrived every year to augment the metallic wealth of Chris- 
tendom amounted, in round numbers, to about £2,500,000 sterling. By 
the year 1848 this supply had increased to upwards of £8,000,000; the 
field of production having been in the mean time extended by the open 
ing of new mines in the Ural mountains, and the discovery of auriferous 
sands in Siberia. In 1848 the Californian discoveries occurred, which 
were followed in 1851 by those in Australia. The result of the whole 
has been to raise the rate of production from £2,500,000, the annual 
yield at the commencement of the century, to £38,000,000 sterling, the 
present annual yield; being an increase, as compared with that time, in 
the proportion of 15 to 1, or, as compared with the more recent period 
of 1848, of 5 to 1. 

Supply since the Fifteenth Century.—Or the facts of the case may be 
thus represented. The region which, until the discovery of the mines 
of Siberia, was the chief seat of gold production for European nations, 
was America. Now the total quantity of gold raised throughout the 
whole continent of America during the interval from the first voyage of 
Columbus to the discovery of the mines of California—that is to say, 
during a period of 356 years—amounted in round numbers to about 
£400,000,000 sterling.* At the present time (as has been stat::d above) 
the annual supply has reached £38,000,000 sterling. It thus appears 
that the civilized world receives now in a single year nearly one-tenth of 
all the gold obtained in the principal field of supply throughout the 
whole period from the discovery of America down to the year 1848. 

Or, once more, the altered conditions of producing gold may be pre- 
sented through the medium of the average produce of a day’s work. M. 
Cuevaier has not furnished us with any standard with which to com- 
pare the present rate of gold earnings, except the returns of the gold 
washers of the Rhine, which scarcely afford a fair basis of comparison. 
We learn, however, from Humso tpt, that at the commencement of the 
century when he visited New Spain, the Mexican miner, “who was the 
best paid of all miners,” “gained at least from twenty-five to thirty 
francs per week of six days.” This would be equivalent to from 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. 2d. a day of our money, which amount, since the rate of wages 
in mining always follows the average returns to mining labor, we may 
take as representing the average earnings of miners at the commence- 
ment of the century. Now, according to some authorities quoted by M. 


* Estimated, p. 283, at £1,600,000,000 in gold and silver, up to 1859.—Zd. Bank. Mag 
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Cuevauier, and which are fully confirmed by statements which we have 
seen, as well as by the current rate of wages in the country, the average 
earnings of gold miners in California at present are at the rate of nine- 
teen francs per man daily, equal to about 15s. 2d. The earnings in 
Australia he sets down at the same amount; but we are convinced that 
this is an over estimate. From official accounts, confirmed by private 
information, we have no hesitation in saying that gold earnings in Aus- 
tralia at present do not exceed on an average 10s.a day per man. Even, 
however, reducing to this amount M. Cuevatrer’s estimate, we have still 
an average produce for the two countries of 13s, per man daily, a rate of 
return nearly four times greater than that which was obtained from the 
best mines of Mexico half a century since. When, in connection with 
this fact, we consider the greater accessibility—arising partly from politi- 
cal causes, partly from the progress of the art of navigation—of the 
present gold countries, the superior enterprise and skill of the miners, 
and the larger capital at their disposal, we may form some conception of 
the immense increase which has taken place in the world’s means of 
raising gold. 

Such is the present state of gold production. But before these facts 
can be made the data for conclusions respecting the future, it is impor- 
tant to ascertain the extent of our existing resources. What are the 
auriferous capabilities of California and Australia, and of those other 
regions from which gold is now derived? Will the golden tide now 
pouring in, continue with perennial flow? or will it, after inundating us 
for a while, suddenly disappear, like the Australian streams whence it is 
extracted? These are questions on which geology should be able to 
enlighten us, and some eminent authorities in that science are of opinion 
that the present extraordinary production cannot long continue. We 
are reminded that auriferous formations are for the most part superficial ; 
that the richest deposits are those which lie nearest the surface ; that the 
countries which were once the chief seats of supply, as Spain and Lusi- 
tania, are auriferous no longer; and that consequently, in proportion to 
the energy and skill with which the new gold fields are worked, will be 
the rapidity of their exhaustion. ° 

“ Judging from experience,” says Sir Roperick Muxcuisoy, “ all gold 
veins in the solid crust of the earth diminish and deteriorate downwards, 
and can rarely be followed to any great depth except at a loss in working 
them. Again, as the richest portions of the gold ore have been aggre- 
gated near the upper part of the original vein-stones, so the heaps of 
gravel or detritus resulting either from former powerful abrasion, or from 
the diurnal wear and tear of ages, and derived from the surface of such 
gold-bearing rocks, are, with rare exceptions, the only materials from 
which gold has been, or can be, extracted to great profit. These postu- 
lates, on which I have long insisted, in spite of the opposition of theorists 
and schemers, have every year received further confirmation, and seem 
on the whole to be so well sustained as matters of fact, that the real 
problem we have now to solve is, how much time wilt elapse before the 
gold of Australia is finally riddled out of these heaps or basins, or ex- 
tracted from a few superficial vein-stones.” 

In referring to Sir Ropgrick Murcuison’s opinion, it is proper to add 
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that his views respecting the practical results of gold mining have refer- 
ence to the state of mechanical science, as applied to mining operations 
at the time when he wrote. In anote to the first edition of his “ Siluria,” 
(p. 436,) he expressly guards himself on this point: “I would further 
guard any inferences I have drawn from our previous state of knowledge, 
by saying that my opinions were formed irrespective of the new discov- 
eries in mechanical science, crushing machines, &c. The improved ap- 
plication of mercury may indeed liberate a notable quantity of ore from 
a matrix of apparently slight value, and thus set at naught the experience 
of ages.” And see also the recent edition of the same work, p. 489, 
et seq. 

And with respect to the prospects of quartz mining, Sir Roprrick 
adds : 

“So long as the miner is near the surface these vein-stones will unques- 
tionably repay the cost of working them. When, however, they are 
followed downwards into the body of the rock, they have usually been 
found impoverished, either thinning out into slender filaments, or gradu- 
ating into silver or other ores; so that these insulated thin courses of 
auriferous quartz—mere threads in the mountain masses—will soon be 
exhausted for all profitable purposes, when the upper portions shall have 
been quarried out.” 

To this view of the case M. Cuevatier opposes the consideration of 
the vast extent of California and Australia, and the great richness of the 
alluvium which has been hitherto worked. 

“The conditions in which deposits are found in California and Aus- 
tralia are such that it is not a very sanguine view to suppose that in each 
of these countries alluvial ground will be found equal to 60,000 hectares 
of deposits of a metre in thickness, and of the richness of 1 to 100,000.” 

P. 65.) 

( Conditions, which, he says, would give an annual yield for each country 
of £16,000,000 sterling for a hundred years. We think it, however, 
more to the purpose to quote the following passage from the report of 
Mr. Setwyn, who lately conducted the geological survey of Victoria, 
and who is referred to by Sir Roperick Murcuison as a competent 
witness, “The trap plains,” says Mr. Setwyn, to the westward are very 
extensive; and there is every probability of gold deposits existing under- 
neath the trap over the greater portion of them. The limit, therefore, 
to the period during which these tertiary gold deposits of Victoria may 
be profitably worked, may be regarded as indefinitely remote. We may 
add, that the accounts received from practical persons in the gold coun- 
tries are far from supporting the opinion as to the extremely superficial 
character of the gold formations. On the contrary, we hear on all 
hands, of digging being carried on with profit at a very considerable 
depth, ranging frequently from 100 to 300 feet below the surface, and 
of quartz veins improving as they descend. But, besides such state- 
ments, which may not be free from exaggeration, there are undisputed 
facts which it seems difficult to reconcile with the theory of speedy ex- 
haustion. For example, the most extensive gold fields in Victoria are 
those of Ballaratt and Mount Alexander; they were amongst the earliest 
discovered; they have been worked without intermission for eight years ; 
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and it is from them that the principal portion of the Australian supply 
is still derived. Nor ought we, in estimating the prospects of the future, 
to overlook the probability of improvements in the means of production. 
The modes of extraction at present in use are generally of a very crude 
description. Frequent interruptions of work occur from want of water; 
and, though this obstacle has been overcome in California by the erec- 
tion of extensive water-works, this obvious remedy has still to be applied 
in Australia. There is thus great room for improvement in the business 
of producing gold, and, with Anglo-Saxon enterprise and intelligence 
directed to the task, we cannot doubt that improvement will be effected. 
On the whole, if we might venture an opinion respecting a matter on 
which we make no pretension to practical knowledge, we should say that, 
in speculating upon the auriferous resources of the new gold countries, 
too implicit a reliance has been placed on mere experience. It is ad- 
mitted that the detritus of California and Australia greatly exceed in 
richness any auriferous material hitherto known: why then may it not 
exceed any former material in extent as well as in quality? The history 
of gold digging in those countries up to the present time, and the ac- 
counts we continue to receive from a succession of travelers of the great 
auriferous tracts which are still untouched, certainly afford ground for 
this presumption; and we are therefore disposed to concur with M. 
CnEVALIER in the opinion that the present extraordinary supply of gold 
is likely to be continued for, at least, some considerable period. 

Further Supplies of Gold.— We assume, then, that the present production 
of gold will continue ; and what we have now to consider is the probable 
effect of this upon the value of the metal. The tendency of an increased 
production of any commodity is to lower its value, and this tendency 
will be realized in fact, unless the demand for the commodity increase in 
a corresponding degree. On the supposition, therefore, that the produc- 
tion of gold continues at its present rate, the maintenance or decline of 
its value will depend upon the extension which may contemporaneously 
take place in the means of employing it. This is the position of M. 
CuEvauieR, and it is one which will, we believe, be accepted by all com- 
petent reasoners as the true ground on which the question should be 
argued, 

By those who deny the probability of an impending fall in the value 
of gold we are reminded of the numerous circumstances which are likely 
to occur to occasion an increased demand for it. We are told of the 
extraordinary rapidity with which cosmopolitan commerce is now expand- 
ing; of the increased requirements for money incident to an increase of 
population; of enlarged consumption of gold in plate, jewelry and deco- 
ration; of countries now circulating inconvertible paper which will soon 
adopt a metallic standard ; of the loss from hoarding and shipwrecks; of 
the loss from “ wear and tear;” and of other possible purposes and occa- 
sions which may create a need for an increased supply of gold. These 
various requirements, it is maintained, will generate a demand for the 
new metal as fast as it is sent forth from the mines, and will thus prevent 
any fall in its value. This argument has been met by M. Cuevatier by 
a comprehensive review of the various outlets (débits) which are here sug- 
gested, in which he endeavors, by a careful analysis of the facts of each 
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case, to estimate the probable amount which each may be able to 
absorb. The result of this investigation is the conclusion, that the utmost 
‘quantity which can be disposed of by the modes suggested, after allow- 
ing in the most liberal manner for every contingency that may arise, will 
not, at the end of ten years, exceed 1,275,000 kilogrammes of gold, or 
abuut £178,000,000 sterling. On the other hand, on the supposition of 
the present rate of production continuing, the increase of supply at the 
end of ten years will not be less than 2,500,000 kilogrammes, or 
£350,000,000 sterling. The result ‘of the comparison carried over a 
period of ten years is thus to show an increase in the supply of gold 
greatly in excess of the probable requirements of the world; the inevit- 
able consequence of which, as M. Cuevatier contends, must be a general 
fall in the value of the metal. Such is the conclusion of this eminent 
economist—a conclusion full of warning to this and every other civilized 
community, and which has been adopted certainly on no slight or uncon- 
sidered grounds. For the extensive and interesting array of facts and 
reasonings by which this opinion is supported, we must refer our readers 
to M. Cuevatrer’s volume. We shall confine ourselves here to some 
remarks on those branches of the argument which appear to us of most 
importance. 

And here, before engaging in the discussion, it may be well to enter a 
caveat against an ambiguity of language which has introduced much con- 
fusion into popular reasonings upon this subject. We allude to the 
expression so frequently used in this controversy—* a demand for gold.” 
With reference to this phrase it must always be understood that the 
demand spoken of is a demand at some given value of the metal ; since, 
without this qualification, an inquiry into the probable extension of the 
demand for gold would be an inquiry without an object, and indeed des- 
titute of all significance. Therecan be no doubt but that the increased 
supplies, however great, will find a market somehow, and be absorbed in 
the commerce and consumption of the world; but the question is upon 
what conditions? upon the condition of retaining its value as at present, 
or of submitting to a reduction? Sixteen hundred millions sterling of 
gold and silver have been supplied to the world by America since the 
time of Columbus, and this vast amount has been absorbed ; but observe 
upon what terms. On the terms of a fall in the value of silver in the pro- 
portion of 6 to 1, and in that of gold of 4 to 1.* “The present essay,” 
therefore, says M. Cuevauier, “is not written to prove that this extraor- 
dinary production of the precious metals cannot be employed on any 
terms, which would be absurd,” but to prove that it cannot be absorbed 
consistently with maintaining its present value in relation to other com- 
modities. “Mankind is not rich enough, nor will it soon be, to pay so 
dear a rate for so large a mass.” Such is the question to be solved; let 
us now consider some of the facts on which the solution depends. 

Commerce.—Of the numerous causes which have been suggested as 
likely to afford a vent to the new gold, none seems at first sight to present 





* These are M. Cuevatier’s estimates. We are inclined to think they are exces- 
sive, but they are used here merely in illustratioa of the principle in question, 
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so large a field for absorption as the expanding dimensions of commerce ; 
and yet there is none, on which so little expectation in this respect can be 
legitimately founded. The expansion of general commerce in the last’ 
half century has indeed been enormous. In the United Kingdom, in the 
United States, throughout the continent of Europe, in California and 
Australia, even in India and China, the progress has been rapid beyond 
all precedent. The rapid expansion, moreover, has been more especially 
remarkable during the last ten years, and the causes of it, (among which the 
adoption of a free-trade policy by this country must be considered the 
principal,) so far from having exhausted themselves, are not considered as 
having yet yielded more than their first fruits. Instead, therefore, of any 
slackening of commercial progress, we have rather to look for an accel- 
eration of its pace. The wealth of the world is thus rapidly increasing, 
and the augmented wealth will require for its circulation a medium of 
exchange proportionately large. Here, then, is a field for the new gold of 
almost boundless extent. Here is an outlet into which the rising tide 
may flow off without any danger of surcharging those channels of circu- 
lation which are already full. 

To this argument we might object, that the increase of international 
transactions, (by which it is customary to estimate the progress of trade,) 
although it always indicates an increase in the elements of real wealth, by 
no means indicates a corresponding increase in the value of such elements, 
or, therefore, in the need for acirculating medium. But without entering 
into the somewhat complicated considerations connected with this point, 
and admitting, as we do, the probability of a considerable increase in the 
requirements of the world for a circulating medium, the question remains, 
is gold the material by which such requirements will be met? M. Cuev- 
ALIER contends, and we think with good reason, that it is not. The pro- 
portion of the trade of the world, which is carried on with metallic 
money, is daily diminishing, and constantly tends to diminish ; and the 
probability is, that the future expansions of trade will be chiefly supported, 
not with coin, but with those contrivances of credit and of paper currency, 
the immense advantages of which over metallic money we have already 
learned to appreciate. 

Credits as a Substitute for Gold.—Few persons, who are not practi- 
cally engaged in business on a large scale, have an adequate conception 
of the extent to which credit expedients of one kind or another are now 
employed in the conduct of commercial affairs. In the principal com- 
mercial countries,.it may with little exaggeration be said, that the great 
wholesale transactions of trade are effected exclusively through this me- 
dium. Perhaps the most striking example of what can be accomplished 
by this means is afforded by the London Clearing House—the institution 
in which the accounts of the London bankers are daily settled. 

In 1839, this establishment had already attained such efficiency that 
for the annual liquidation of £950,000,000 sterling, or £3,000,000 daily, 
it only required, on an average each day, £200,000 in sovereigns, or 
rather in bank notes. At present, with a mass of transactions amounting 
to £1,500,000,000 or £2,000,000,900 sterling annually, instead of a propor- 
tionate addition to the £200,000 required for the daily balance being 
necessary, not a shilling is wanted; the Clearing House now dispenses 
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completely with the use of bank notes; all is settled by the transfer of 
sums from one account to anotber in the books of the bank of England. 
P. 84. 

{ To Hen perfection has the system of credit been brought in this 
country: But, to appreciate the full force of the argument founded on 
the resources of credit, we should consider that, besides the field opened 
for its employment in the future expansions of trade, a large one exists 
in much of that which is now carried on. In Great Britain and the 
United States, the use of credit may indeed be thought to have reached 
its maximum, but this cannot be supposed of other portions .of Europe 
and America, and still less of the vast communities of Asia. In India, 
though more than a century under British rule, the advantages of credit, 
as a medium of exchange, are only beginning to be understood. The 
circulation of bank notes is exceedingly limited, and is still confined to 
some of the presidency towns; cheques, by which so large a portion of 
the business of this country is carried on, are but slightly used ; and the 
great mass of transactions is effected by a transfer of rupees bodily in 
every sale. The magnitude of the transactions conducted in this manner 
may be estimated by the fact stated by Sir Cuartes Napier, that the 
escort of treasure parties constituted one of the severest duties of the late 
Bengal army ; from 20,000 to 30,000 men being constantly occupied in 
this manner. The quantity of the precious metals employed in thus 
carrying on the internal trattic of India has been variously estimated be- 
tween £150,000,000 and £300,000,000 sterling. Mr. Witson has shown 
with great ability, in his note of the 25th December, 1859, respecting a 
paper currency in India, that the precious metals so used for circulation 
do, in effect, constitute an absolute reduction of the capital of the country 
available for reproductive purposes; and consequently that the introduc- 
tion of a sound convertible paper currency must have the effect of restor- 
ing a larger portion of such coin to the stock of the reproductive capital 
of the country. The adoption of this important measure is one of the 
most considerable improvements yet introduced in the commercial con- 
dition of India. The consequence will be that, instead of requiring a 
larger supply of metallic money, India will be able to dispense with a 
large portion of what she now employs; the coin thus liberated will form 
a new tributary to swell the increasing supplies ; and the influences tend- 
ing to depress the value of gold will be increased. 

Use of Bank Checks—These observations apply to the wholesale 
transactions of commerce; they are not, in the same degree, applicable 
to the retail dealings of individuals. We say, not in the same degree, 
because they are applicable to a certain extent even to them. Amongst 
the upper and middle classes, at least in this country, the practice is be- 
coming every day more general of paying private accounts through the 
medium of bankers’ checks, in which way retail transactions, in the aggre- 
gate of very large amount, are settled without the employment either of 
bank notes or of metallic money. This practice, however, is confined to 
that comparatively limited portion of society, whose private dealings 
assume dimensions sufficiently large to render the employment of credit 
convenient. For the mass of the population, who live mostly from hand 
to mouth, and whose dealings are on a very small scale, credit accounts 
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are obviously unsuitable, and their purchases are accordingly effected 
almost wholly with coin. In this department of business, therefore, we 
find a field for the employment of gold which credit cannot well occupy, 
and which will increase with the increase of population. It becomes, 
therefore, important to ascertain the extent of the outlet which may be 
afforded in this direction for the increasing supplies. 

Increase of Population.—With a view to this, M. Cuevatrer has insti- 
tuted a comparison between the rate at which pepulation is now advan- 
cing, and that at which gold is increasing; the result of which is to show 
that, while population in civilized countries is advancing at the rate of 
one and a half per cent. per annum, gold—at least that portion which 
goes into general circulation—is increasing at more than ten per cent. 
per annum.* Or, to put the same point differently, that, while to satisfy 
the requirements of population, an annual production of £3,000,000 
would be sufficient, the amount actually applicable to this purpose will, 
supposing the present scale of production to continue, not fall short of 
£20,000,000 annually. It would seem, therefore, that the mere growth 
of population promises but an inadequate market for the new gold. And 
this conclusion is further confirmed by the fact, of which M. CHeva.ier 
reminds us, that in the dealings of the masses the metal which is princi- 
pally employed is not gold, but silver or copper. The lowest gold piece 
in this country is worth ten shillings, the lowest in France is worth four 
shillings, and the inconvenience which would result from a smaller coin 
sets a limit to further reduction. It is, therefore, among a portion only 
of the working classes—those whose purchases are sufficiently large to 
make the use of such coin possible—that gold circulates at all, or can be 
expected to circulate; and this circumstance, he argues, must reduce 
within very narrow limits the field for its employment in this direction. 

These considerations would seem to settle the question, so far as the 
requirements of the masses are concerned, Nevertheless there is an ele- 
ment of the case, not including M. Cuevatier’s reasonings, which leads 
us to assign greater importance to this application of the new gold, than 
the facts which he has stated would seem to warrant. The industrial 
history of Great Britain since the gold discoveries supplies us with a fact 
but little in accordance with the above calculations; the fact, namely, 
that since the year 1851, the population of this country, which at the 
utmost has not increased in the interval by more than ten per cent., has 
absorbed into its retail circulation, (according to the best estimate which 
we have been able to form) an additition to its gold currency of not less 
than forty per cent. ;+ an addition which, though not wholly unaccom- 
panied by an advance of prices, has not been productive of any effect in 
this respect commensurate with its amount. Now to what are we to 
attribute this anomalous circumstance? How are we to explain the fact, 
that the gold currency of this kingdom has increased in a degree entirely 


* This proportion is not given by M. Curvauier, but may be deduced from his 
statements. 

+ See on this point the facts and estimates given in Appendix xxii. to the sixth 
volume of the “ History of Prices;” also the statistics of gold coinage given in the 
same volume, p. 154. 
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out of proportion to the apparent requirements of its population, without 
undergoing any corresponding depreciation in its value ? 

It appears to us that the explanation is to be found in the operation of 
a principle to which we adverted in the opening of this article, and to 
which we shall have occasion again to advert; the tendency of the 
increased production of gold to alter the distribution of wealth through- 
out society. This principle, operating through our trade with the gold 
countries, has for the last eight years been acting upon the pecuniary 
relations of different classes in this country; and the result has been a 
change in the distribution of our national wealth sensibly in favor of the 
industrial portion of the social body. We do not here enter into the grounds 
of this opinion, which would involve us in economic discussions of an incon- 
venient length. But, in illustration of the general tendency of the gold 
discoveries to favor the industrial classes, we may refer to the triple and 
quadruple wages now enjoyed by those amongst them who have emi- 
grated to California and Australia, and to the remarkable advance which 
during the last eight years has taken place in the wages of almost every 
class of laborers at home ;* an advance which has been accompanied by 


no corresponding movement in the incomes of other classes. A large 


increase has thus taken place in that portion of the general wealth which 
circulates among the industrial population ; and this is just the portion 
in which the circulation of coin is most extensive. It is evident, there- 
fore, (assuming, as we do, this fact to represent a general tendency,) that, 
under the influences engendered by the new discovery, the demand of 
the population for gold coin may augment much more rapidly than a 
mere regard to the increase of its numbers would lead us to suppose. As 


the production of gold continues, the proportion of the aggregate wealth 
of the world which goes to the industrial classes will increase; and, the 
field for credit contracting as we descend in the scale of society, the 
necessity for coin will increase also. In this way, it seems to us, a mar- 
ket may be opened for the new gold greatly more extensive than the 
considerations adduced by M. Cuevatier would lead us to suppose; and 
a large amount of the new supplies may be thus disposed of, without in- 
volving the necessity of a fall, or at least a corresponding fall, in their 
value. At the same time we are far from thinking that the demand 
thence arising will be sufficient to prevent the ultimate depreciation of 
the metal ; though, as the example of this country proves, it may sen- 
sibly retard this result. At all events, the principle is one which should 
not be overlooked in an examination of the causes which may neutralize 
the direct tendencies of the gold movement. 

Jewelry and Plate.—So far as to the demand afforded to the gold sup- 
plies by the progress of trade and population, Let us now consider briefly 
another mode of disposing of the new gold, on which some writers have 
laid much stress; we mean the employment of it in the arts, in plate, and 
for decorative purposes. And here, as in the case we have just’ been 
considering, an examination of the facts shows upon what slight grounds 
they proceed who anticipate a large absorption of gold by this means. 


* See Dr. Srrane’s “Papers on Wages,” published in the London Statistical 
Journal 
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The desire for display, at least in that gross form of the propensity which 
finds satisfaction in the possession of gold plate or in the wearing of 
massive ornaments, is an attribute of semi-barbarous life, which, instead 
of increasing, declines with the advance of society. 

The display of gold in utensils more or less massive is the luxury of 
the less refined part of the community, whose eye is instinctively 
attracted by the glare of a dazzling metal, and whose desire is excited for 
an object to which there is vulgarly attached the idea of great riches. It is 
a species of magnificence which was reserved for the sovereigns of primi- 
tive nations; it constituted the splendor of the Incas, and that of Attilla 
and of Genseric; it was the pride of the savage races whom the Euro- 
peans discovered in America. (P. 98.) 

The same passion for ornaments is a powerful instinct amongst the 
native races of Hindostan, with whom they serve at once as a mode of 
investment and a means of decoration. But, as civilization makes pro- 
gress, tastes of a different order are developed. Vanity perhaps loses 
nothing of its power, but it exhibits itself under a different guise, and is 
directed to different objects. Luxury, in its modes of display, as in 
other respects, undergoes refinement, and mankind seek enjoyment, less 
in the gratification of external sense, and more in the cultivation of the 
higher faculties. The superfluous expenditure of a nation advancing in 
civilization is accordingly devoted less and less to objects which absorb 
mere masses of gold and silver, and more and more to purposes of a 
higher order—to the beautifying of its domains, the embellishing of its 
houses, the general cultivation of its tastes; and parks and mansions, 
paintings, sculpture and books, take the place of accumulations of plate, 
and collections of jewelry. 

Gold Plate.—This tendency of civilization to check the consumption 
of the precious metals is very strikingly shown by some figures quoted 
by M. Cuevarier. From returns given in Porrer’s “ Progress of the 
Nation,” it appears that the consumption of gold plate in England dur- 
ing the first half of the present century has not kept pace even with the 
progress of population. Notwithstanding the great increase which has 
taken place in the means of all classes during the interval, the average 
Englishman of the present day consumes less gold than the Englishman 
of fifty years back. 

“From the first quinquennial period of the century to that which 
closed in 1850, the increase in the quantity of gold which paid duty was 
50 per cent.; during the same time the increase of population was much 
greater; it doubled. Then if we take into account the quantity of gold 
required for this manufacture, we are amazed at its smallness. It is an 
atom in comparison with the total production. During the last quin- 
quennial period of the half century, the annual average has only been 
7,636 ounces.” (Pp. 92, 93.) 

For the two years 1855 and 1856 the average consumption in this 
form was ten thousand ounces. For the same year the total production 
was nearly ten millions—that is to say, nearly a thousand times greater ! 
In France a similar state of things is exhibited. There also the con- 
sumption of the precious metals proceeds more slowly than the increase 
of population. 
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Gold in the Arts.—But it will be said, if the fashion of using gold in 
plate and ornaments is declining , other forms of this kind of “expendi- 
ture have amazingly increased. 

“ Paris gilds itself not a little, and is surprisingly addicted to gold lace. 
Is there not in these two employments a consumption large enough to 
enable the producers of gold to dispose of their precious commodity, 
almost indefinitely, withont any reduction in value? To reply to this 
question, let us calculate the quantity of metal which is required to gild 
a given surface. Gold, as is known, is the most malleable of metals; it 
is so toa degree of which it would be difficult, without ocular illustration, 
to form an idea. The goldleater makes it into leaves which, thanks to 
the progress of his art, are now so thin that 14,000 form only the thick- 
ness of a millimetre, and, consequentiy, 14,000,000 of leaves laid upon 
one another would make a thickness of only a metre (about 39 inches.) 
A cubic metre of solid gold, which would not weigh less than 680,440 
ounces, would suffice to “gild a surface of. 3,450 acres, and 35,300 ounces 
would cover with gold 179 acres. It isa "result which quite confounds 
the imagination. And yet the metal used in the manufacture of gold 
lace i is spread over a much larger surface. The substance of the threads 
of which this lace is made consists of silver, the surface alone being gold, 
and one gramme of gold, worth 2s. 10d., suffices to gild a thread 120 
miles in length. In a piece of 20fr. (16s.) there is gold enough to cover 
a thread which would extend from Calais to Marseilles. * * * * * 
Let us now suppose that a room, suitably gilded, consumes five square 
metres (a metre is 39 inches) of gold leaf, which is, I believe, sufficient. 
At this rate 35,300 ounces would gild 144,000 saloons or apartments ; 
that is to say, at least twenty times the number which are thus embel- 
lished in one year in all those cities where the houses are of a character 
to require their interiors to be gilded. With the remainder, what a 
multitude of picture-frames, books, kettle-drums, cloths, epaulettes, and 
all kinds of objects might be clothed in a dazzling cover of gold! Let 
the number of gold leaves required for each apartment be multiplied, let 
the number of books and picture-frames be augmented, and still we shall 
arrive at no result which deserves a moment’s consideration. At Paris, 
where nearly all the gold leaf is beaten which is consumed in France and 
a part of Europe, the quantity of gold operated upon does not excecd 
40,650 to 42,400 ounces.” (Pp. 95-7.) 

It would, therefore, seem that not mtch is to be expected from the 
extending use of gold in manufactures as a means of disposing of the 
new supplies. No doubt as depreciation sets in, the fall in the value of 
the metal will, as in the case of other commodities, have some effect in 
inducing a larger consumption ; but, with the facts before us which have 
just been cited, this can scarcely be expected to occur to an extent which 
would materially retard the fall. 

And here we may mention an incident of the decline in the value of 
gold which is ‘strangely at variance with popular anticipations, and will 
probably be cited as a proof that no depreciation has taken place. Peo- 
ple generally imagine that as gold declines in value gold manufactures of 
all kinds will become cheaper. In one sense they will; they will be 
obtainable at a less outlay of labor; but they will not become cheaper 

19 
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in the sense in which the word is commonly understood—that is to say, 
they will not be obtainable at a lower price. On the contrary, in all 
countries where, as in this, gold is the standard metal, as its value de- 
clines the price of gold manufactures will rise. A little reflection will 
make this plain. Suppose the exchange value of gold to fall; let us con- 
sider what will be the effect of this upon the price of a gold snuff box. 
So far as the material of the article is concerned it is evident that the 
fall in the value of gold will have no effect, will be simply nugatory, 
since the same cause which will reduce the value of the material will re- 
duce also the value of the coin (or notes convertible with coin) with 
which it is procured; the relation between money and raw gold will con- 
tinue the same as before, and the price of the material of the box will, 
therefore, continue unaltered. But the material is only one element of 
the cost; there is, besides this, the labor expended in the making, and 
this also must be included in the price of the snuff box. The effect, 
however, of a fall in the exchange value of gold will be to raise the 
money price of labor in common with other things; whence it is plain 
that, with the progress of this fall, the price of the snuff box, which must 
cover the cost of labor as well as that of raw material, must constantly 
rise. The effect may not be very perceptible in gold articles of much 
solidity ; but in such manufactures as gold lace, in which the value of 
the workmanship greatly excels the value of the material, the rise in price 
will be nearly as remarkable as if gold did not enter into their com- 
position. 

Such are the two principal outlets which have been suggested as likely 
to create a market for the new gold; and considerable as they at first 
sight appear, this examination of them has shown how entirely inade- 
quate they must prove to sustain its value, supposing the production of 
the metal to continue at its present rate. The tacts of the case thus dis- 
tinctly point to a general depreciation of gold as the inevitable result of 
the causes now in action. 

Effects of Hight Years Supply—Against this conclusion, however, 
will be urged our experience of the movement up to the present time. 
Already, it will be said, for eight years the golden stream has been flow- 
ing; not less than £200,000,000 sterling of metal have already been 
added to the common stock; and yet we look in vain for those signs of 
depreciation which, if there be any foundation for the apprehensions 
which have been expressed, should surely by this time have displayed 
themselves. No perceptible change, it is asserted, has yet taken place in 
the general level of prices, no disturbance has been experienced in our 
pecuniary relations. If, then, under the weight of this large augmenta- 
tion the value of the metal has been sustained, there is clearly some fact 
or principle at work which has been overlooked in the reasonings on the 
subject; and if this fact or principle (whatever it may be) has- been 
hitherto efficacious in preventing a fall, may we not expect that it will 
eontinue to be so? If no sensible effect has up to the present been pro- 
duced, why, with only the same influences to contend against, need we 
be apprehensive for the future ? 

This argument is to be met by a two-fold answer: first, by a denial of 
the fact which is assumed, that no change has taken place in the value 
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of gold; and secondly, by pointing to a circumstance which has hitherto 
retarded its decline, but the influence of which must soon diminish. 

With respect to the first point it should be observed, that it must 
always be a matter of considerable difficulty to ascertain whether, in 
point of fact, gold has, during a given time, fallen in value or not, unless 
the fall happens to be of a very marked and unequivocal kind. This 
must be so from the absence of any independent standard of value by 
which its variations can be measured, as well as from the variety of 
causes which, besides the value of money, affect the prices of commodi- 
ties, and thus complicate the problem. There is, moreover, a principle 
in constant operation which, in a large class of cases, tends to conceal 
any fall which may occur in the value of the precious metals—we mean 
the progress of the industrial arts. Every improvement in productive 
industry tends to promote cheapness and to lower price; and, as such 
improvements are constantly occurring, a fall in the value of gold will 
be as often shown in preventing a fall in the price of other things as in 
causing a rise. To ascertain, therefore, whether a change in the value 
of gold has really occurred, must always be a difficult problem, requiring 
for its solution not only an extensive collection and accurate analysis of 
prices, but also a careful examination of the various causes affecting pro- 
duction on the one hand and consumption on the other; and it isa 
problem which, applied to the last ten years, presents, owing to the nu- 
merous causes of powerful disturbance which have been in action during 
that time, even more than the usual difficulty. We do not, therefore, 
propose to enter into this question here, but shall content ourselves with, 
referring in a note* to some publications, in which it has been discussed 
with afullness commensurate with its importance. By reference to these 
the reader will find that the facts of the case, far from being favorable to 
the assumption that the value of gold has been unaffected by the in- 
creased supply, lead rather to the conclusion that there are grounds for 
believing that a definitive depreciation of the metal has already taken 

lace. 

r But, secondly, the above reasoning is to be answered by pointing to a 
circumstance which has undoubtedly acted up to the present time in 
counteraction of the causes tending to depress the value of gold, but the 
efficacy of which is diminishing, and may soon be entirely exhausted, 
This circumstance is the displacement of silver by gold in some curren~ 
cies, and more particularly in that of France; a circumstance to which 
M. Cueva ier very forcibly directs our attention, and which ranks unques- 
tionably as of primary importance amongst the causes which have modified 
the gold movement up to the present time. 

Price of Silver.—I\n the controversies which have taken place on this 
question, it has been almost uniformly assumed on the one side and conceded 
on the other, that for the purpose of detecting variations in the value of 


* See tables of prices from 1851-57; (“ History of Prices,” vol. vi. pp. 160-7 ;) also 
an article by M. Levasseur in the ‘Journal des Economistes,” March, 1858; also 
tables published by Dr. Sozrszer of Hamburgh, giving returns of prices from 1831 
to 1857; also an article in the “ Journal of the Lublin Statistical Society,” on “ the 
Depreciation of the Precious Metals,” January, 1859. 
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gold, no better test can be selected than the price—that is, the gold price— 
of silver;* and the price of silver not having risen more than three or 
four per cent. in the last ten years, it is argued that this ratio represents 
the utmost extent of the depreciation which can have taken place in gold. 
Indeed, some writers have pressed this argument so far, as to maintain 
that gold has not fallen even to this extent; the rise in the price of sil- 
ver, as they allege, being due rather to the increase in the demand 
for it than to the fall in the value of gold. But surely nothing can be 
more fallacious than the test of value which is thus set up. If any thing 
unfits one commodity for measuring the value of another, it is the cir- 
cumstance that they may both be applied to common purposes. No 
one would think of measuring the fluctuations in wheat by comparing it 
with oats, because both grains being employed for the same or similar 
purposes, any change in the value of one is sure to extend to the other. 
When, e. g., the wheat crop is in excess while the oat crop is an average 
one, it always happens that a portion of the consumption, which in ordi- 
nary years falls upon oats, is thrown upon wheat; the effect of which is 
at once to check the fall in the price of the more abundant grain, while, 
by diminishing the need for the other, it causes it to participate in the 
decline. The influence of the increased abundance of one commodity is 
thus distributed over both; the fall in price being less intense in degree 
in proportion as it is wider in extent. Now this is precisely what is 
happening in the relations of gold and silver. The crop of gold has been 
unusually large ; the increase in the supply has caused a fall in its value ; 
the fall in its value has led to its being substituted for silver; a mass of 
silver has thus been disengaged from purposes which it was formerly em- 
ployed to serve, and the result has been that both metals have failed in 
value together; the depth of the fall being diminished as the surface over 
which it has taken place has been enlarged. The scene on which this in- 
terchange of gold and silver has hitherto been exhibited on the largest 
seale is the currency of France, in which, owing to the existence of a 
double standard—or (if M. Cuevatmr prefers the phrase) a double legal 
tender—one or the other metal is employed according as its worth in 
the markets of the world happens to vary in relation to its valuation at 
the French mint. 

French use of Silver—Until a recent period, the metal which formed 
the staple of the French currency was silver, but, owing to the fall in the 
value of gold consequent upon the discoveries, gold is now rapidly taking 
its place, and becoming the principal medium of circulation. Up to the 
year 1852, the importation of silver into France was always largely in 
excess of its exportation ; but in that year the tide turned, and has since 
continued flowing outward with increasing volume. M. CuEva.ier states 
that by the end of 1857, France had parted with £45,000,000 sterling 


* Strange to say,even M. Cuevatier makes this concession, although the facts 
which he adduces effectually expose the fallacy of it. The only good measure of the 
rise or fall occurring in the value of gold, is that which takes place in its price in 
silver money. He adds, “ then it must be premised that no disturbance shall have 
arisen to cause a sudden change in the value of silver.” But such a disturbance is 
produced ipso facto by a change in the value of gold. 
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of silver. On the other hand, during this time she had coined more 
than £100,000,000 sterling of gold. The currency of France has thus, 
to borrow the curious but not inapt figure of our author, played towards 
gold the part of a parachute to moderate its descent. But in proportion 
as gold has thus found a market, silver has been deprived of one; and 
the £45,000,000 of silver liberated from the currency of France is as 
much an addition to the disposable supply in the world, and tends as 
effectually to lower -its value, as if it had been raised immediately from 
the mines. The fall in the value of gold has thus, up to the present time, 
been at once checked anil concealed—checked by being substituted for 
silver, and concealed by being compared with it. 

We are aware it has been maintained that the value of silver, so far 
from having fallen, has really risen during the last few years, in proof of 
which we are referred to the increased demand for it for Oriental remit- 
tance. That silver has risen in its gold price owing to this circumstance, 
we admit, but we deny that this is a proof of a rise in its value, any more 
than a rise in the gold price of any other commodity would prove a rise 
in its value at a time when the supply of gold was rapidly increasing. 
During the last two years the demand for silver for the East has been 
affected a good deal by requirements connected with the Indian mutiny ; 
but if we investigate the causes of the extraordinary demand which has 
characterized the last four or five years, we shall find that they are in a 
principal degree traceable to the increased production of gold, operating 
through the expenditure of enlarged money incomes in England and the 
United States, on Oriental productions; and that thus the increased de- 
mand for silver, which is alleged as a proof that silver has risen in value, 
is in reality a consequence of the large amount of gold available for its 
purchase. Now if a disturbance in the relative values of the precious 
metals, arising from this cause, is to be taken as a proof, not that gold has 
fallen, but that silver has risen in value, then it would be quite impossi- 
ble ever to prove a depreciation of gold. The same argument might be 
applied to all other commodities; in each case it could be shown that 
the rise in price was the result of an increased demand for the article, 
and every advance in general prices would be attributed, not to the de- 
preciation of money, but to the enhancement of commodities. In short, 
since money can only fall in value by being made the instrument of 
demand, the value of money could, according to this mode of reasoning, 
never fall. 

This interchange, however, of gold for silver in French circulation is 
not a process which can be carried on indefinitely, and M. Cuzvauier 
shows that it has already nearly reached its natural termination. When 
this has happened, the new gold will be deprived of that which has 
hitherto constituted its best market; the parachute which has moderated 
its descent will no longer be available, and what will be the consequence ? 

“From that moment,” says M. Cueva.ier, “the fall in gold will be 
rapid. In a word, if, down to the present time, the immense production, 
of which Australia and California have been the theatre, has not pro- 
duced a greater fall in gold, it is France which is the cause.” (P. 62.) 

We are disposed to qualify in some degree our assent to this opinion. 
We think that, on the occurrence of the contingency in question—the 
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exhaustion of silver from the French currency—the depreciation of gold 
will be more rapid, but we question if the acceleration of the decline will 
be as great as the words we have quoted seem to imply. M. CuEva.izr 
appears to assume that when the process now going on in France is com- 
pleted, all further substitution of one metal for the other will be at an end, 
and that the action of future supplies, concentrated on gold alone, will 
tell in the depreciation of this metal with proportionate effect. But we 
question the correctness of this assumption. We are inclined to think 
that the substitution of gold for silver in France is only a very striking 
example of a process which has been in unobserved operation over a 
much wider area, and which will continue after the French movement has 
ceased. 

Gold in India.—In India, where there is an immense silver currency, 
the process has already begun, and signs are not wanting that it will 
soon assume more important dimensions. But the Indian government, 
for the reasons set forth in Mr. Wi1son’s admirable Minute on the intro- 
duction of a gold currency, have wisely refused to establish a double 
standard in that country. It is, of course, the existence of a double stan- 
dard which mainly leads to- the substitution of one metal for the other, 
because the double standard is practically a permission for the debtor 
to pay debts in whichever of the two metals may be cheapest at the time 
of payment. But although it is not probable that any thing will arise to 
change the determination of the government to preserve the single silver 
standard in India, (assisted, as we have previously remarked, by a paper 
curreacy,) yet, considering the great suitability of gold for the purpose of 
ornamental manufacture, and of hoarding—purposes which prevail so 
extensively in India, and for which gold is much better adapted than 
silver—we cannot doubt but that, as, in the course of depreciation, the 
metal becomes obtainable on more favorable terms, it will gradually find 
its way, if not into the circulation, at least into the ornaments and hoards, 
and eventually displace silver to a considerable extent. These consider- 
ations do not apply to India alone; they are applicable more or less 
extensively to other countries where silver is the currency, and more par- 
ticularly to China, where there is a large silver circulation, and where the 
habits of the people are in many respects similar to those of the people 
of Hindostan. For these reasons, we cannot concur in the assumption, 
that when the movement in the French currency is concluded, the future 
action of the new gold must be concentrated upon the gold currencies of 
the world. We think that its effect will still continue to be shared, 
though probably in a less degree than heretofore, by the other precious 
metal ; and that consequently the fall in gold, though accelerated, will 
not proceeed with that rapidity which M. Curva.ier seems to 
anticipate. 

But, although for these reasons we do not anticipate that rapid and 
sudden fall in the value of gold which M. Cuevatier regards as the sure 
result of the exhaustion of silver from France, (or, more correctly, of the 
repletion of the French currency with gold,) we nevertheless fully admit, 
supposing the present production to continue, that the contingencies to 
which we have adverted can at the utmost delay—they cannot prevent— 
this catastrophe. Regarding, therefore, with him, an extensive deprecia- 
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tion of gold as probable, we shall conclude this article by adverting to 
some of the consequences which this result is likely to entail. 

These consequences are at once so numerous and so complicated, they 
will be felt in such large and in such minute transactions in life, that to 
develope them fully would require a volume instead of a few pages. As 
we have already intimated, there is a wide department of this question 
on which M. CuEva.ier does not enter at all—of the existence of which, 
indeed, he scarcely seems to be aware; but even within the range to 
which he has confined himself, the questions which arise are both numer- 
ous and important. 

One of the most important aspects of every social change is its effect 
on the working classes—those who live by the sweat of their brow, and 
who in every country form the bulk of the population. Let us, then, 
inquire what will be the effect of the gold discoveries on the interests of 
this large section of mankind? Will the event tend on the whole to 
improve or to deteriorate, to raise or to depress, their condition? The 
opinion of M. Cuevauier is, that during the period while depreciation 
is in progress—a period which may extend over ten or twenty, or possi- 
bly over thirty or forty years—the effect will be prejudicial. As soon, 
indeed, as the movement shall have reached its lowest point, and gold 
shall have found its natural level, then he conceives the wages of the 
workman will rise in the same proportion as the price of his food, so that 
while paying and receiving larger sums of money, he will be placed sub- 
stantially in the same position as at present; but, pending the attain- 
ment of this result, the ordeal of depreciation will, as he thinks, be for 
the working classes a disastrous one. 

“Experience shows that, when provisions rise, wages are not neces- 
sarily raised in the same proportion. Not that an upward movement of 
wages does not follow a continued dearness of provisions, but in the ma- 
jority of employments it follows far behind. The working population 
are, of all classes of society, the most dependent, because they are the 
most necessitous. Being the least able to wait, owing to the pressure of 
want, they are the more apt to resign themselves to the terms offered 
them. Hence it is that the benefits which they expect to derive from a 
rise of wages are only yielded to them after many delays. It were easy 
to cite examples in proof of this assertion. It has been the subject of 
remark by Mr. Tooke in his important work on the “ History of Prices.” 
In his historical inquiry respecting the precious metals, Mr. Jaco has 
several remarks in the same sense, and among others he states his opin- 
ion that the institution of the Poor Law, which it is known dates from 
the reign of Elizabeth, was in England the effect of the changes caused 
by the fall in the precious metals.” (Pp. 117, 118.) 

From this opinion of M. Cuevauirr (which is endorsed by Mr. Cos- 
DEN, in his preface) we venture to dissent. We do not believe that the 
working classes, as a body—whatever may be the case in particular 
countries—will be injured by the depreciation of gold. We hold, on the 
contrary, that the general effect of the gold discoveries will be to alter 
the distribution of wealth in their favor, and on the whole to benefit them. 

Chevalier on Wages.—. ording to M. Cnevarier, the industrial 
classes will suffer during i. progress of the depreciation of gold, be- 
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cause the prices of the commodities they consume will constantly rise in 
advance of the rise in their wages. Now this we conceive to be, as a 
general proposition, essentially impossible. If the prices of the laborer’s 
provisions and clothing rise, this result can only happen (assuming that 
the rise proceeds from an abundance of money) because more money is 
spent on those commodities; and, inasmuch as the laboring classes them- 
selves immensely outnumber all classes who consume the same commo- 
dities, it is plain that it is their expenditure, and consequently their 
wages, which must substantially regulate the rise. The rise in wages, 
in short, is (where it proceeds from an abundance of money) the cause 
of the rise in the price of commodities, and consequently cannot be pre- 
ceded by its own effect. 

The circumstance which misled M. Cuzvauier appears from his refer- 
ence to the remark of Mr. Tooke; for the case which Mr. Tooxe had in 
view was the rise in the prices of corn and provisions which occurred 
during the last French wars. <A rise due, indeed, in some slight degree 
to the depreciation then existing in the English currency—but, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Mr. Tooxg, and we believe of all persons who have 
examined the facts of that time, due principally to the unusual number 
of deficient harvests which then occurred, aggravated as this cireum- 
stance was by the interruption of supplies from abroad during the war. 
The rise in prices at that time proceeded, in short, from a dearth of com- 
modities, not from an abundance of money; and the rise in wages which 
followed, as a matter of necessity, fell short of the advance in provisions, 
since it was only thus that consumption could be kept within the limits 
of supply. It is by confounding the effects of these two very different 
eases that M. Cuevatier has fallen into the error of supposing that the 
laboring classes, as a body, must suffer from the depreciation of gold. 

Prices and Wages.—But the view, thus suegested, has probably been 
confirmed by another circumstance. It would seem, as a matter of fact, 
that prices «x France have up to the present time advanced more rapidly 
than wages.* This, however, is not a necessary or general consequence 
of the depreciation of gold, but, like the case of England in the sixteenth 
eentury, to which Jacop refers, is to be attributed to that other opera- 
tion of the gold movement, of which we have more than once spoken— 
the change it is causing in the distribution of national wealth. In the 
sixteenth century this disturbance was in favor of the Spanish, the Por- 
tuguese and the Dutch; while the English, further removed from the 
spring head of the new metal, received their supplies more slowly and in 
scantier streams. Money incomes in England, therefore, rose less rapidly 
than prices in common markets, and the population of England suffered 
accordingly. We have no doubt that this was a leading cause of the 
industrial distress which prevailed throughout a portion of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth,t and which led to the introduction of the Poor Law. 


*See the articles by M. Levasseur, published in the “ Journal des Economistes,” 
February and March, 1858. 

+ See, on this point, a curious work, entitled ‘A Briefe Conceipte touching the Com- 
mon Weale of his Realme of England,” published in 1581, and attributed to Wittiam 
Starrorp, Of this work Anpgrsoy, in his “ Annals,” conjectures that it was writ- 
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In the present gold movement, however, the tables have been turned, and 
the monetary disturbance is now in favor of the Anglo-Saxon. It is now 
England and the United States that have their hands in the till, and the 
money which they extract is employed in raising prices against the na- 
tions who, in the sixteenth century, were gainers at their expense. It is 
to this cause—the disturbance created by the gold discoveries in the dis- 
tribution of purchasing power in the world—that the movement of prices 
in France in advance of incomes (so far as this is a fact) is to be attri- 
buted, and not to any tendency in prices during a depreciation of money 
to rise more rapidly than the incomes by the expenditure of which alone 
they can be raised. 

And here we may remark, as bearing on the purpose which M. Cueva- 
ier had in view in this dicussion—the change of the monetary standard 
in France from gold to silver—that the consideration here urged goes 
directly to the root of his argument. If the sufferings of the French 
workmen during the period of transition be the result of a depreciation 
of the standard, then of course the disaster may be avoided by substitut- 
ing for gold, as our author recommends, a metal such as silver, of which 
the value is steady; but if, as we contend, the evil in question be the 
result of the increased purchasing power of other nations, it is plain that 
the proposed remedy must be futile. No change in the Mint regulations 
of France will prevent the nations which are in possession of the new 
gold from appropriating an increased proportion of the aggregate wealth 
of the world. To effect this, it would be necessary not merely to de- 
prive gold of its character as a standard, but to annihilate its purchasing 
power altogether, to dethrone it from its position, as the universal equi- 
valent of commerce. 

As we have already intimated, we conceive that the gold movement, 
whatever may be its effect in particular cases, will, on the whole, operate 
favorably for the industrial classes of society, by throwing into their 
hands an increased share of the purchasing power of the world. It is 
this which we regard as the great redeeming incident of the gold dis- 
coveries. In almost every other aspect in which we contemplate the 
occurrence, it is fraught with inconvenience, hardship and injustice, in- 
troducing uncertainty into mercantile dealings, disturbing contracts 
which were designed to be fixed, stimulating the spirit of commercial 
speculation, already too strong, and bringiug unmerited loss upon classes 
who have the strongest claims on our sympathy, and whom upon social 
grounds it is most desirable to sustain. 

If we inquire who the people are who will suffer by the impending 
monetary changes, the answer is, in the first place and principally, those 
whose incomes consist in fixed sums of money, or whose property de- 
pends on fixed contracts expressed in the current gold coin of the realm. 
Adopting the assumption of M. Cuevauier (which with him we make for 


ten by direction of the queen’s ministers, “since scarcely any ordinary person in 
those early days could be furnished with so copious a fund of excellent matter.” 
Mr. Froupg, in the highly interesting and important volume of his history which 
treats of the reign of King Epwarp VL, has thrown great light on the state of the 
currency at that period, and its effect on the condition of the people. 
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the sake of distinctness, and not as expressing a matured opinion) that 
the fall in the value of gold will be 50 per cent., then the loss to the 
holders of all such incomes will be to the extent of one-half of their 
means. They will receive the same nominal amount as at present, the 
same number of bank notes, which will be exchangeable. for the same 
number of sovereigns of the same weight and fineness; but these. bank 
notes or sovereigns will only procure one-half as much as they do now of 
the necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life.* This is surely a serious 
matter, and its gravity is not diminished when we consider who the per- 
sons are who, by the course of events, (always supposing the production 
of gold to continue,) will be placed in this position. 

They are, in the first place, fundholders and mortgagees, a class who, 
whatever may be the popular idea upon the subject, really deserve as 
much consideration and sympathy as any other in the community. For 
of what is a large portion of funded property and of property lent on 
mortgage composed? It is composed, to a very large extent, of trust 
money, and constitutes, as such, the provision made for widows and or- 
phans, for younger children and minors, and others who, from their age, sex 
or circumstances, are incapacitated for taking part in the active pursuits of 
life. The persons thus provided for are also very frequently persons whose 
social rank is rather in advance of their pecuniary means of supporting it, 
with whom, therefore, a reduction of income will frequently necessitate, 
not merely a curtailment of physical enjoyment, but a descent in the 
social scale, a loss of caste and position, with the many distressing morti- 
fications which such a loss involves. Again, trust money includes the 
property of endowed bodies, of charitable and benevolent institutions, 
schools, hospitals and churches, all which, with the fall in the value of 
gold, will be deprived of a corresponding proportion of their income, and 
thus have abridged their means of public usefulness. So likewise the 
calculations on which the whole system of life assurance is based in this 
country, affecting the interests of thousands of families and millions of 
money, would be entirely upset, if the payment of policies on deaths came 
to be made in coin depreciated below the value of that in which the 
annual premiums have been paid. Instead of representing, as is com- 
monly imagined, secure affluence and pensioned idleness — interests 
which may well bear some additional pressure—the interests at stake in 
funded or mortgage property or in life assurance, are among the most 
helpless as well as the most important which society comprises. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that they represent the classes on whom a pe- 
cuniary loss will inflict the maximum of harm. 





* This is not strictly true, since the progress of invention in the productive arts 
tends constantly to diminish the cost, and therefore the value of commodities; and 
so far as this takes place, the fall in the value of money will be’ neutralized. But 
though the possessors of fixed incomes will not on this account be losers to the full 
extent of the fall in the value of money, comparing their condition under the new 
monetary régime with their condition at present, they will be losers to this extent 
if we make the comparison, as we ought to do, not with their condition at present, 
but with their condition as it would have been but for the depreciation. They will be 
prevented by the fall in the value of money from participating on equal terms with 
other classes in the advantages of advancing civilization. 
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Effects upon Professional Incomes.—But the loss from the depreciation 
of money will not be confined to the recipients of fixed money incomes. 
Those also will be sufferers by the change, though in a less degree and 
for a temporary period, whose remuneration is determined more by cus- 
tom than by competition; and this description includes a much larger 
number of persons than is commonly supposed. _ It includes, e. g., two of 
the three learned professions, the medical and the legal, and a not unim- 
portant portion of the third. It includes, also, the large number of offi- 
cials, whether civil or military, whether in public or private employment, 
who are hired on yearly salaries. With respect to this large class, 
although their remuneration will probably in the end be brought into 
harmony with the altered state of pecuniary affairs, yet during the period 
of transition, the adjustment will always be in arrear of events; and those 
who are comprised in it will suffer accordingly. The rise in prices will 
be very palpable before a doctor's or barrister’s fee will be increased, or a 
curate’s salary raised. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered (and although M. CuEva- 
LER has not overlooked this side of the question, he has scarcely, we 
think, given it its due weight) that for every loss of this kind, there is, 
from the nature of the case, a corresponding gain. If the national credi- 
tor be mulct to the extent of one-half his property, the tax payer pockets 
an equal sum; if the mortgagee loses, the mortgagor gains; if the pro- 
fessional classes are curtailed in their earnings, the public who employ 
them obtain their services so much the more cheaply. - There is thus in 
all cases a set-off; and, this being sd, it might seem as if, whatever were 
the case with individuals, with the community as a whole there would be 
neither loss nor gain, neither benefit nor injury. But this, we believe, 
would be a most erroneous conclusion; for putting aside entirely the 
substantial injustice involved in the discharge of obligations in a sense 
different from that in which they were incurred; putting aside all the 
dangers of a change, affecting deeply an extensive mass of interests, and 
opening to society an ordeal which M. Cuevauier thinks sufficiently 
formidable to deserve the epithet “ revolutionary ;” putting these con- 
siderations aside, and considering solely the effect of the pecuniary trans- 
fer, the question still remains, whether the changes of condition thus pro- 
duced are, on the whole, salutary or the reverse; whether they conduce 
to the gain or loss—social and moral as well as purely economical—of 
the nation in which they occur. We have already stated our opinion 
that the effect of the gold discoveries will be to improve the physical 
status of the great body of the people; and so far to promote the 
advancement of civilization and human happiness. 

But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that the sudden introduc- 
tion of higher rates of wages and more ample means amongst the work- 
ing classes often tends to their own destruction. The temptation of 
money inflames the worst passions of their. nature for drunkenness and 
debauchery in men, for dress and frivolity in women. It militates against 
those homely virtues of thrift and self-restraint, which most effectually ele- 
vate the condition of mankind as intelligent and moral beings. Experience 
proves that itis not amongst those who have the most money at their disposal 
that the best examples of manly independence areto be found. The highly 
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paid pitmen and navvies of this country are the most brutal portion of 
the community; the gold of the Australian diggers is too often frittered 
away in reckless sensual indulgence; and although the wages of labor are 
far higher in the United States than they are in Europe, we question 
whether the moral standard of the population can sustain an equally favor- 
able comparison. It may therefore be doubted whether the physical im- 
provement resulting from the greater diffusion of gold will be sufficient 
to outweigh the concomitant evils, and we are far from regarding these 
evils as either few or trifling. It affords slight matter for congratulation 
that a large number of respectable people in narrow circumstances, many 
of them old and helpless, should be deprived of one-half of their liveli- 
hood in order that tax-payers may be discharged from a portion of their 
fair liabilities; or that the recipients of charitable endowments, widows 
and orphans, the sick and infirm, the needy in mind and in body, should 
. be stinted in their supplies for the purpose of relieving landlords of their 
encumbrances; and as little do we think it a matter for rejoicing that 
the mercantile and manufacturing classes should be aggrandised at the 
expense of physicians, barristers, clergymen and soldiers. It may be said, 
indeed, that such a transfer of property tends to strengthen the motives 
to enterprise and accumulation, and thus to promote the growth of national 
wealth. But, before conceding much weight to this argument, we may ask 
if the strengthening of such motives be at present such a social desideratum, 
either in Great Britain or in the United States, (the countries which will 
reap the largest profit from the movement,) as to be worth procuring at 
such a cost. 

The Distribution of Wealth.—It seems to us that the instincts of com- 
mercial enterprise are already sufficiently strong in the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and that it is not so much more wealth which we want, as a higher sense 
of the responsibilities of wealth, and that more judicious expenditure of it 
which would accompany more just perceptions. If this be so, we may 
well doubt if the pecuniary disturbances with which we are threatened 
are likely to prove as purely beneficial as those whose faith in progress is 
more implicit than our own are accustomed to describe them. The mode 
in which wealth is distributed is always of more importance than its 
aggregate amount; and a process which increases the aggregate amount 
of wealth only by operating on its distribution, is, therefore, at best, a 
questionable specific. We have seen what the nature of the impending 
changes is. They will in many instances increase, instead of mitigating, 
existing inequalities of condition. They will enrich the cosmopolitan mer- 
chant, at the expense of the petty trader. They will enrich the commercial 
classes as a whole, at the expense of possessors of fixed incomes, of the 
professional classes, and of salaried employeés. Landlords will probably, 
on the whole, be gainers; they will lose temporarily where the outstand- 
ing leases are long, but they will gain permanently through the lightening 
of their fixed encumbrances; the balance of gain being obtained by en- 
croaching on the incomes of their mortgagees. The tendency of the 
movement, as amongst the middle and higher portions of society, will 
thus be to aggrandise the wealthy at the expense of the indigent; to tax 
the more liberal and enlightened, for the benefit of the more narrow- 
minded and selfish; to enrich those whose command of wealth is per- 
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haps already somewhat in advance of their sense of its responsibilities, 
from the means of classes at once more necessitous and more cultivated. 
These are the evils of the change, and against these we have to set the 
benefit to the working classes, and the ‘ultimate gain to the world, from 
the opening of new and fertile regions to man’s industry, and the 
extension of his dominion over the earth. 

It is impossible to assign any limits to the effects which must graduall 
ensue from a progressive change in the value of the commodity that has 
become by usage and by law the fixed basis of all contracts—a change, 
we venture to say, scarcely less momentous to the conditions of our social 
economy, than an alteration in the material conditions of this planet 
would be to the physical existence of man. But there is one considera- 
tion, of a political nature, which strikes us as so curious and important, 
that we must devote a few lines to it before we conclude. The political 
franchise of the electors of the United Kingdom is mainly based upon 
the payment of rent. Be it more or be it, less, the occupation of a dwell- 
ing of a certain value determined by the law, i is the common test of elec- 
toral capacity. We will assume, for the sake of argument, that the ten 
pound householder is still the main ingredient in the electoral body; but 
if the steady influx of gold produces the consequences anticipated by M. 
Cuevaurer and Mr. Convey, one of the first results will be an increase 
in the nominal value of houses, and, everything rising in similar propor- 
tions. the present five-pound householder will be gradually brought within 
the limits of the ten-pound franchise, though the rise of wages and of 
prices moving pari passu may in other respects have left his condition 
unaltered. Hence the effect of the gold discoveries and of the fall in the 
value of gold will be greatly to extend the political franchise, though it 
should remain nominally at the same figure ; and if the extraordinary sup- 
plies of the precious metals, which have poured into Europe in the last 
nine or ten years, should continue, they will, by the operation of natural 
causes, gradually but irresistibly extend the basis of popular power. 

General Results.—That good will on the whole predominate, we be- 
lieve; but let us not, on this account, close our eyes to the serious cost 
at which this preponderance of good will be obtained. As regards this 
country, it appears to us that the best means of lessening the evils of the 
crisis is by giving timely warning of its approach. Much may be done 
in the framing of settlements, in the granting of leases, and in ‘the selee- 
tion of investments, to mitigate its severity; the grand rule being, to 

avoid as much as possible purely monetary securities. The foresight of 
Lord Burteien, warned by the changes which he saw around him, effect- 
ed in the sixteenth century the partial substitution of corn for money 
rents, and in this way the incomes of colleges and other institutions have 
been preserved, which, but for this precaution, would have long since 
dwindled into insignificance. The plan adopted under the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act, for regulating rent charge, by the price of agricultural 
produce, suggests another means by which the crisis may be moderated. 
A permissive law facilitating arrangements of this kind would be free 
from all objection on the score of justice, and might be attended with 
much public advantage. But what is of far more importance than any 
specific plan is, that the public should be made aware of the principles 
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which are in operation, and of their inevitabie tendency. When the 
tendency of the gold movement is, fully recognised, means will not be 
wanting for anticipating, and, as the phrase is, “ discounting” its effects; 
and in proportion as this is done, in proportion as its influence is distri- 
buted over a wider area of interests and over a longer period of time, 
will the inequalities with which it is fraught be corrected, and its inevi- 
table hardships alleviated. 


THE BANKING SYSTEM OF MARYLAND. 


I—Banks. I1.—Bills of Exchange. W1.—Currency. IV.—Notaries 
Public. V.— Usury. 


+ 
I.—Banks. 
From the new Maryland Code, 2 vols. octavo, published by Murruy & Co., Ballimore, 1860. 


Sec. 1. Any person having a claim upon or holding a note of any 
bank in this State under one hundred dollars, after demand of payment 
of such claim or note at the bank and refusal or neglect to pay, may 
recover judgment for the same before a justice of the peace of the county 
or city where the bank is established, with interest at the rate of six per 
centum per annum from the time of the demand and refusal. 

Sec. 2. Upon application made to the Circuit Court of any county, or the 
Superior Court of Baltimore City, or to the judge theré¢of in the recess, 
supported by affidavit to be filed in the case, stating that a bank located 
in the county or city refuses to pay specie for its notes, and upon the 
court being fully satisfied that such bank does refuse to pay specie for its 
notes, the said court may order its clerk to issue a sctre facias in the 
name of the State of Maryland, and directed to the said bank by its 
corporate name and style, to show cause why its charter shall not be 
declared forfeited by the judgment of the said court. 

Sec. 3. The said courts, or the judge thereof in the recess, in all cases 
where such scire facias is issued against a bank, shall issue an injunction 
to restrain such bank from improperly disposing of its funds or property, 
and shall appoint a receiver if the said court or judge shall deem the 
same necessary to promote the interest of the creditors of said bank. 

Sxc. 4. If it shall appear to the court, on the return of the said scire facias, 
that the bank named in such writ has refused to pay in specie on de- 
mand any debt or liability whatsoever, the charter of such bank shall be 
adjudged forfeited, and the court shall appoint one or more trustees, 
upon the recommendation in writing of one-fifth at least of the creditors 
in amount, to settle up the affairs of such bank, and distribute its property 
and effects among the creditors and others entitled to the same accord- 
ing to their respective rights. 

Sec. 5. The said trustee or trustees shall give bond to the State in such 
penalty and with such security as the court shall prescribe, with condi- 
tion for the faithful performance of the trust reposed in him or them, and 
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upon giving such bond all the property, estate, rights, credits and effects 
of such bank shall vest fully in said trustee or trustees, who may bring 
suit in their own name or in the name of the bank for their own use at 
their election; and to prevent any difficulty concerning the property 
such bank may have out of the State, the court may compel such bank 
to execute a deed of assignment to the trustees. 

Sec. 6. The Governor shall, upon information that any bank has refused 
upon demand to pay specie for any of its debts or liabilities, direct the 
State’s attorney for the county or city in which such bank is situated or 
has its office, to issue a scire facias forthwith against such bank. 

Sec. 7. A refusal to pay any foreign or domestic broker shall not be 
considered a violation of this article. 

Sec. 8. If any officer or director of a bank shall refuse to deliver up to 
the trustee or trustees appointed by the court any books or property of 
the bank, he shall be liable to be sued by the said trustee or trustees in a 
special action on the case for the recovery of the value or amount thereof, 
and the jury shall give damages to the full value or amount thereof, and 
the court before whom the recovery shall be had shall treble the dama- 
ges and give judgment therefor and costs. 

Sec. 9. Whenever any bank shall refuse to pay its notes or obligations 
in specie, and shall be in a condition to be proceeded against under the 
preceding sections of this article, such bank shall not receive any notes, 
issues or certificates of deposit issued by said bank in payment or dis- 
charge of any debt due the bank, nor shall any sheriff or other officer, 
trustee or assignee, whether appointed by a court or by the bank, receive 
any such notes, issues or certificates in payment of any debt due said 
bank, unless where the same shall have been held by the debtor at the 
time of refusing or failing to pay as aforesaid; but all banks not in a 
condition to be proceeded against under the preceding sections, shall 
receive notes, issues and certificates of deposit of such bank in payment 
of any debt due such bank, whether by judgment, execution or otherwise. 

Sec. 10. When any such bank shall appoint a trustee or trustees for the 
benefit of the creditors of such bank, any court of equity having jurisdic- 
tion where the said bank is situated. or has its office, may in its discre- 
tion appoint, in place of such trustee or trustees, or any of them, any 
other person or persons who shall be nominated and recommended by a 
majority in amount of the creditors of said bank, if the said court shall be 
satisfied that the interest of the creditors of said bank requires such ap- 
pointment. 

Sec. 11. In all such cases the majority of the creditors in amount shall 
have the right, on application made to the said court, to require the trustee 
or trustees who shall be appointed by any bank for the benefit of the said 
creditors to give bond and security to the State of Maryland, in such 
sum and with such security as the said court may require and approve, 
for the faithful performance and execution of the trust, and on neglect or 
refusal so to do, to surrender up the trust; and the said bond shall be 
filed and recorded with all other of the proceedings, and a copy of the 
same, authenticated in the usual form, shall be evidence. 

Sec. 12. Every bank and incorporated institution in this State which is 
in the habit of receiving deposits and declaring dividends, shall cause to 
be published, in some newspaper printed in the county in which such 
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bank or institution may be located, or in the City of Baltimore, as the 
case may be, once a week for three successive weeks in the month of 
September in each year, a list of the deposits and dividends which have 
been of more than three years standing and uncalled for and unclaimed, 
together with the names of the parties to whose credit they stand on the 
books of such bank or institution and their respective amount. 

This section not to apply to savings banks, nor to institutions which 
receive deposits and compound the interest.and dividends as they be- 
come due. 

Sec. 13, All the expenses incurred by the said bank or incorporated in- 
stitution in making out and publishing the said lists, shall be paid out of 
and be deducted pro rata from the dividends and deposits unclaimed and 
uncalled for as aforesaid. 

Sec. 14. If any bank or incorporated institution aforesaid shall in any 
year fail or neglect to make the publication required by the 12th sec- 
tion of this article, the president of such bank or incorporated institution 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than fifty nor more than one hundred 
dollars, to be recovered by indictment in the Circuit Court of the county 
where the said bank or institution may be located, or in the Criminal 
Court of Baltimore, as the case may be. 

Src. 15. Any bank may make loans upon promissory notes or obligations 
under seal, secured by mortgage or deed of trust for any period not 
exceeding five years, bearing interest annually or semi-annually, payable 
in advance, not exceeding the rate of six per cent. per annum. 

Sec. 16. The courts of this State, upon petition of any party holding or 
being possessed in trust of the notes payable on demand or to bearer, of 
any insolvent banking corporation, may direct an inspection and audit of 
such bank notes, and after a particular count and statement thereof, made 
under order of and filed in court, shall direct such bank notes to be burned 
or destroyed by the sheriff of the county in the presence of the petitioner 
or his counsel, and a report of such burning and destruction shall be made 
to the court giving such order. 

Sec. 17. Any bank may recover on a note made payable to such bank, or 
made payable to any of its officers. 

Sec. 18. The comptroller shall require of the president and directors of 

each of the banks of this State, who, by their respective charters, are 
directed to furnish statements once a year or oftener, to the treasurer or 
coinptroller, to furnish such statements within the month of January in 

each year, and to transmit to the said comptroller an abstract of the con- 
dition of each bank as they may respectively stand on the first Monday 
of said month of January, so that they shall set forth the amount of their 
capital stock; bills in circulation, specifyi ing the amount of the different 
denominations of issues ; net profits on hand; balances due other banks ; 
cash deposited, including all sums whatsoever due from the bank not bear- 
ing interest ; cash deposited bearing interest ; gold, silver and other coined 
metals; real estate ; bills of other banks incorporated i in this State ; bills 
of other banks incorporated elsewhere; balances due from other banks : 
amount of debts duc said banks on bonds or bills discounted, and the 
amount in stocks whether of said bank or any other bank whatsoever; 
each of said items under distinct and separate heads; but nothing herein 
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contained shall diminish or impair the right of the comptroller to make 
such requisitions for information from said banks at other times and as 
often as he shall deem necessary. 

Sec. 19. No bank shall issue any note, certificate or other device, to cir 
culate as currency of less denomination than five dollars, under the penalty 
prescribed in the article on currency. 


II.—Bitts or ExcuancE anp Promissory Notes. 


Section 1. The owner or holder of every bill of exchange drawn in 
this State on any person, corporation or company, in any foreign country, 
and regularly protested, shall have a right to recover so much current 
money as will purchase a good bill of exchange of the same time of pay- 
ment, and upon the same place, at the current exchange of such bill, and 
also fifteen per cent. damages upon the value of the principal sum men- 
tioned in such bill, and costs of protest, together with legal interest upon 
the value of the principal sum therein mentioned from the time of pro- 
test, until the principal and damages are paid and satisfied. 

Sec. 2. If any endorser of such bill shall pay to the owner or holder 
of such bill the value of the principal, and the damages and interest 
aforesaid, he shall have the right to recover the sum paid, with legal 
interest upon the same, from the drawer or any other person, corporation 
or company liable to such endorser, upon such bill of exchange. 

Sec. 3. All inland bills of exchange or orders drawn by a citizen, com- 
pany or corporation of any other State, district or territory, or any person 
therein residing or being, on any person, company or corporation of this 
State, or any person therein residing or being, shall be liable to official 
protest by a notary public, or by the clerk of the Circuit Court for the 
county, who is hereby vested with power to make such protest under his 
seal of office; and the clerk shall receive therefor, from the person re- 
quiring the same, the sum of one dollar. 

Sec. 4. The owner or holder of any bill of exchange drawn in this 
State upon any person, company or corporation, in any other State, dis- 
trict or territory of the United States, and protested according to the 
laws or customs of the place where such bill shall be made payable, shall 
be entitled to recover so much current money as will produce a good bill 
of exchange at the current exchange of such bills, and also eight per cent. 
damages upon the value of the principal sum mentioned in such bill, and 
costs of protest, together with legal interest upon the value of the prin- 
cipal sum therein mentioned from the time of protest, until the principal 
and damages are paid and satisfied. 

Sec. 5. If any endorser of any such bill shall pay to the owner or 
holder thereof the value of the principal, and the damages and interest 
aforesaid, such endorser shall have a right to recover the sum paid, with 
legal interest upon the same, from the drawer or any person, company or 
corporation liable to such endorser upon such bill of exchange. 

Sec. 6. A protest duly made by a notary public of a promissory note 
for non-payment, or of a bill of exchange, whether foreign or inland, for 
non-acceptance or non-payment, shall be prima facie evidence of such 
non-acceptance or non-payment, and of the presentment of such note for 

20 
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payment, or of such bill for acceptance or payment, at the time and in the 
manner stated in the protest. 

Sec. 7. When such protest shall state that notice of such non-payment 
or non-acceptance has been sent or delivered to the party or parties to 
such note or bill, and the manner of such notice, such protest shall be 
prima facie evidence that such notice has been sent or delivered in the 
manner therein stated. 

Sec. 8. No judgment of any court of this State rendered in any suit 
on a bill of exchange, promissory note or other negotiable instrument, 
shall be reversed, or ‘in any way set aside, on appeal or writ of error, 
because the endorsements thereon may be in blank, but such judgment 
shall be as good and valid as if such endorsements were properly 


filled up. 


II].—Currency. 


Section 1. The species of coins which have been and which may be 
struck at the mint of the United States, and the rates of foreign coins as 
have been or shall be severally regulated and established byeCongress, 
shall be taken and recognised as the currency of this State. 

Sec. 2. All accounts in this State shall be expressed in dollars and cents, 
and all accounts in the public offices and all proceedings in the courts of 
this State shall be kept and had in conformity with this regulation. 

Src. 3. All judgments and decrees in suits and actions to be rendered 
and passed in any court of law or equity, or by any justice of the peace 
in this State, and all penalties, fines and forfeitures shall be rendered, 
given, made or imposed in dollars and cents. 

Sec. 4. No person or association of persons, or corporation, except the 
banks of this State, shall issue or put in circulation any promissory note, 
order, bill, evidence of debt or other paper security; and any person so 
offending shall forfeit and pay twenty dollars for each offence. 

Src. 5. No person or association of persons shall pay out, pass or cir- 
culate any such promissory note, bill, order, evidence of debt or other 
paper security, under the penalty of twenty dollars for each offence. 

Sec. 6. No ordinary keeper, trader or retailer, or other person who 
buys and sells under a license issued under the laws of this State, shall 
issue, pay out or receive any such bill, note, order, evidence of debt or 
paper security as are referred to in the two preceding sections, upon 
pain of forfeiting his license ; and no new license shall be granted to any 
person convicted of violating this section. 

Sc. 7. No person shall be liable to the penalties imposed in the pre- 
ceding sections of this article who can show that the note or evidence of 
debt he issued, passed or received, was a real bona fide evidence of debt, 
and not intended to circulate as money, nor shall any thing contained in 
the said sections apply to the issues otf the banks of this State, or to the 
lawful issues of banks chartered by another State, district or territory. 

Sec. 8. The preceding sections of this article in relation to the issuing 
or circulating of promissory notes, orders, bills, evidences of debt and 
other paper securities, shaJl receive a liberal interpretation to suppress 
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the mischief, and any note, bill, order or other writing designed or used 
as money or currency, shall be considered a paper security within the 
meaning of the said sections, and the forfeitures imposed in said sections 
shall be recovered before a justice of the peace as small debts, one-half 
to the informer and the other half to the State. 

Sec. 9. It shall not be lawful for any person, firm or association of 
persons, corporation or body politic, to pay out, circulate or receive in 
payment of any debt, any bank note, promissory note or other obliga- 
tion payable to bearer, or endorsed in blank or to bearer, or any other 
note, token, scrip or device whatsoever, devised or intended for circula- 
tion as currency, issued without the limits of this State, of a less denomi- 
nation than five dollars, under a penalty of five dollars for each offence, 
to be recovered by an action of debt in the name of the State before any 
justice of the peace of the State; and it shall not be lawful for any bank, 
savings institution, corporation or body politic of this State, or for any 
person or association of persons, to make, issue or pay out any note or 
device of the nature and character described in this section of a less de- 
nomination than five dollars, under the penalty prescribed in this section 
for each offence, and to be recovered in the same manner. 


IV.—Noraries Pvstic. 


Section 1. The Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint and commission a competent number of persons of 
known good character, integrity and abilities, citizens of the United States, 
and who have resided in this State two years previous to their appoint- 
ment, as notaries public for the State of Maryland, to reside within such 
place or places within this State as the Governor shall, in and by their 
respective commissions, designate; but there shall not be at any time more 
than four notaries appointed and commissioned to reside within the city 
of Baltimore. 

Sec. 2. Each notary public shall, within thirty days from the time of 
his appointment, give the bond prescribed in section twenty-three of 
article thirty-eight. 

Sec. 3. Each notary public shall have the power of administering 
oaths according to law, in all matters belonging or incident tothe exer- 
cise of his notarial office, and in all matters and cases of a civil nature in 
which a justice of the peace may administer an oath, and with the same 
effect; and a certificate under the notarial seal of a notary public shall be 
sufficient evidence of his having administered such oath in his character 
as notary public. 

Sec. 4. A notary shall have power to receive the proof or acknowledg- 
ment of all instruments of writing relating to commerce or navigation, 
and such other writings as have been usually proved and acknowledged 
before notaries public; and to make protests and declarations, and testify 
the truth thereof under his seal of office concerning all matters done by 
him in virtue of his office. 

Sec. 5. Each notary shall keep a fair register of all protests and other 
official acts by him done in virtue of his office, and shall, when required,, 
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give a certified copy of any record in his office, to any person applying 
for the same, the said person paying the usual fees therefor. 

Sec. 6. In case of the death, resignation, disqualification or removal 
from office of a notary, his register and other public papers shall be 
deposited in the office of the clerk of the Circuit Court for the county in 
which he may reside; or if he reside in the city of Baltimore, in the office 
of the clerk of the Superior Court of said city, within sixty days after such 
death, disqualification, resignation or removal. 

Sxc. 7. Every notary shall provide a public notarial seal, with which he 
shall authenticate his acts, instruments and attestations, on which seal 
shall be engraved such device as he may think proper, and for legend 
shall have the name, surname and office of the notary, and the place of 
his residence. 

Sec. 8. A notary may perform such special acts proper to be done by 
a notary public to which he may be required in any other county of the 
State than that for which he may be appointed. 


V.—Usvry. 


Section 1. Interest may be charged or deducted at the rate of six per cen- 
tum per annum, and the same may be calculated according to the standard 
laid down in Row et1’s tables. 

Src. 2. No plea of usury shall be available against any legal or equita- 
ble assignee or holder of any bond, bill obligatory, bill of exchange, 
promissory note, or other negotiable instrument, where such assignee or 


endorsee or holder shall have received the same for a bona fide and legal 
consideration, without notice of any usury in the creation or subsequent 
assignment thereof. 

Sec. 3. If any person shall exact, directly or indirectly, for loan of any 
money, goods or chattels, to be paid in money above the value of six 
dollars for the forbearance of one hundred dollars for one year, and so 
, after that rate for a greater or lesser sum, or for a longer or shorter time, 
he shall be deemed guilty of usury. 

Sec. 4. Any person guilty of usury shall forfeit all the excess above 
the real sum or value of the goods and chattels actually lent or advanced, 
and the legal interest on such sum or value, which forfeiture shall enure 
to the benefit of any defendant who shall plead usury and prove the same. 

See. 5. Every plea of usury shall state the sum of money or the value 
of the goods and chattels lent or advanced, with the time at which the 
same was so lent or advanced, and the plaintiff shall be entitled to recover 
the sum of money or the value of the goods and chattels actually lent or 
advanced, with legal interest from the time the same was so lent or 
advanced. 


Avstratta.—Several heavy failures have recently occurred at Sydney, New 
South Wales. The failures referred to are Messrs. Davin Jonzs & Co. ; Tuompson, 
Symonps & Co.; R. Harnett; E. M. Sayers; W. Fainrax & Son; E. Oca; Macna- 
mara, Son & Co., and J. V. Barnarp & Co. These are independent of several 
other. minor failures in various branches of business, 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


LiaBILiTigEs AND Resources oF THE Maine Banks, 1851-60. 


LtaBILITIEs. May,1851. June, 1853. June, 1855, July, 1858. June, 1800 
Capital,. eoovee $3,586,100 .. $4,283,000 .. $7,826,802 .. $7,864,475 .. $7,621,400 
Circulation,............ 2,994,905 .. 4,330,675 .. 5,057,297 .. 8,107,524 .. 4,166,191 
Deposits,....... e-coooe 1,889,187 .. 2,043,743 .. 2,448,908 .. 2,142,495 .. 3,101,227 
Profits, cocce 169,390 .. 265,766 .. 580,829 .. 521,988 .. 518,666 
Due to banks,. 111,728 .. 102,450 .. 145,728 .. 162,946 .. 128,850 


— 


Total liabilities,.... $ 8,251,260 .. $11,025,634 .. $15,559,154 .. $18,209,428 .. $15,561,884 


May, 1851. June, 1853. June, 1855. July, 1858. June, 1860, 

$ 6,450,460 .. $8,157,283 .. $12,770,181 .. $11,382,252 .. $13,132,661 

813,232 .. 1,425,988 .. 1,403,817 .. 962,897 .. 1,253,635 

630,296 .. 923,491 .. 877,165 .. 591,652 .. 645,267 

Real estate,........... .. 102,570 .. 189,387 .. 103,192 ..  182,2u1 195,050 
Bills of Maine banks,... 150,016 .. 213,925 .. 283,905 .. seve 253,509 
Bills of other banks,... 104,686 .. 165,610 .. 110,894 .. 230,426 .. 81,212 


Total assets,....... $ 8,251,260 .. $11,025,634 .. $15,559,154 .. $18,299,428 .. $15,561,334 


The following table shows the number of Banks in each town in the State 
of Maine, with their aggregate capitals : 


Town. No. of Banks. Capital. Town. No.of Banks. Capital. 


ee $50,000 Lewiston,........ $200,000 
75,000 - 50,000 
863,000 si Oldtown, 50,000 
975,000 ‘ eT 50,000 
625,000 seas PURMARS, ...ci.ssce 2,813,400 
175,000 Richmond, 75,000 
225,000 270,000 
50,000 200,000 
150,000 ; ‘ 50,006 
75,000 esas Searsport, ....... 50,000 
100,900 os Skowhegan,...... 125,000 
50,000 sen South Berwick,.. 100,000 
75,000 one Thomaston,...... 100,000- 
75,000 2 Waldboro’, ...... 100,000 
200,000 eaee Waterville, ...... 275,000 
175,000 ‘i Winthrop,. 75,000 
100,000 ae 


Biddeford, 
Bowdoinham,.... 
Brunswick, 
Bucksport,....... 
a eee 
Damariscotta,.... 
Eastport, 
Farmington,..... 
Gardiner,......++. 
Hallowell,....... 
Kennebunk,..... 


ee ee ee ee ee ey 
Tmt 09 00 00 HE RD mt 8D 09 mt gD 


Total banks,... 70 Capital, $7,621,400 


Diviwenps, &c., 1860.—Amount of semi-annual dividend, $276,090 ; 
amount of reserved profits, $422,435; debts due and considered doubt- 
ful, $83,629; amount of bills in circulation under five dollars, $623,153 ; 
amount due from the directors as principals, $378,585 ; amount due from 
the directors as sureties, $705,962; amount due from stockholders as 
principals, $608,711; amount of matured debts unpaid, $737,574. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Statement of the condition of the Banks of the State of Wisconsin, Janu- 
ary 3, 1859, July 4,1859, July 2, 1860. 


LIABILITIES. Jan. 3, 1859. July 4, 1859. July 2, 1860. 
Capital paid in,........2..sccceceeveves $7,995,000 ion $7,580,000 sows $ 6,547,000 
Circulation outstanding, . 4,695,170 sao 4,442,546 esce 4,075,915 
Due Treasurer State of Wisconsin, cone oeee wake 327 
Due individual depositors... 8,022,384 2,886,645 8,230,252 
Due others,......... 1,573,694 ine 1,489,295 1,615,088 


Total Jiabilities,.........+++++ $17,286,218 $ 16,598,486 . $ 15,468,585 


Resources. Jan., 1859. July, 1859. July, 1860. 

Loans, ...... NeenEendeneecscoesoones eee $7,461,143 a $7,370,284 $ 7,010,555 
Overdrafis,.... ... 61,295 59,335 $1,280 
Stocks,......0. jabtassnvess pesese 5,114,415 ‘ 5,061,470 4,596,391 
Promissory notes, &c.,....... Cbccescoeve 1,740,017 ° 1,277,177 1,036,928 
Specie on hand,............- coccccccece 706,009 . 410,857 re 382,009 
Gi cccccccccseccsscccss wenaun wie 83,893 ban 77114 ae 79,826 
Real estate,.........0000 804,142 mac 818,155 oe 343,256 
Expense account,.. aeons _ 69,395 61,214 aoe 76,746 
Bills of banks,.... 858,159 itt 855,961 ae 861,494 
892,780 sane 906,919 - 1,050,100 


«+. $17,286,248 + $16,398,456 oe $ 15,468,585 


Wisconsin Banks WINDING UP. 


Statement of the Specie held in trust for the Redemption of Circulating 


Notes of Banks winding up, and their outstanding circulation on July 
31st, 1860. 


Time of 
Banks. Specie, Circulation, Redemption. 

Badger State Bank,.......... diaieiainla dale $ 630 ines $ 630 - April 26, 1862. 
Bank of the City of La Crosse, 367 - 367 ones May 6, 1862. 
BE AE Banc ccccciéccccscccsscecs 9,070 ones 9,070 edie April 19, 1863. 
Brown County Bank,. 2,062 “eee 2,062 ° Feb. 22, 1863. 
City Bank of Racine,....... 8,496 ane 8,496 Mites Dec: 31, 1862. 
Farmers’ Bank, Hudson,. 471 one 471 May (6, 1862. 
Fox River Bank,......... 4,374 ons 4,374 ie June 26, 1863. 
Globe Bank, 100 hana 100 hie Oct 22, 1860. 
NE MIE ing indk nlnwcdonsnesseeaes 445 ‘ 445 pth May 6, 1862. 
Marathon County Bank,...... enecescesoene 950 950 ane May 17, 1862. 
Marine Bank,.......... Orcceesocescess 2,844 ane 2844 *.... April 18, 1863. 
Merchants’ Bank,,..........20+++- etnsnewe 1,888 1,888 tia Feb. 19, 1862. 
Northern Wisconsin Bank, 1,655 1,655 eset July 22, 1862. 
People’s Bank, 805 ees 802 —_ March 12, 1862. 
State Security Bank,.........ccecccccsecces 1,955 acon 1,955 eee May 17, 1862. 
Union Bank, 566 ened 566 jaus Not yet adv’d. 
Bank of the Capitol, 8,789 8,789 nero Protested. 
Bank of Montello,.............+6 dedeness ‘ 8,182 peo 8,182 Protested, 
Germania Bank, 25 ° 25 eee Protested, 
Janesville City Bank,..............- ececeee 872 er 872 ‘ Protested. 
Kokomo Bank, 2,903 ones 2,903 Protested. 
Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank, 6,373 net 6,373 ‘ Protested. 
Oshkosh City Bank,.......... REET Pay ee 99 eese 99 Protested. 


$53,421 .... $58,418 
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Recapitulation of State Bonds held by the Bank Comptroller of Wisconsin 
to secure the Bank Circulation of the State. The whole number of Banks 
in operation is 105, with a circulation of $4,135,218. The circulation 
is secured by the following bonds : 


SE ONRIE ME BOP COTE, DORs is nse asad cdsenesipccsccesocsee eos 

Racine and Mississippi Rail-Road eight per cent. bonds,.............. «+ 

Milwaukie and Watertown Rail-Road eight per cent. bonds,.............0se+005 

Minnesota eight per cent. bonds,........ seb pesnbameel incor pie’ diaind boo aa eeecse 

North Carolina six do. 5 babies 456,000 
Ohio six do. ie, bes ‘ 231,000 
Tennessee six do. roe 691,(00 
Virginia six do. " 179,000 
Virginia five do. ; 9,600 
California seven do. 218,500 
Georgia six do. Sere anbenewsebenns 85,000 
Georgia seven do. been 20,000 
Illinois six do. see 515,400 
Iowa seven do. Ded 10,700 
Indiana five do. os 70,000 
Kentucky six do. 23,000 
Louisiana five do. ; mates 10,000 
Louisiana six do. > sbanenes 140,500 
Missouri six do, . r 1,503,000 
Michigan six do. 205,500 


SE TN ONE SO ions inticnsis tacedecsseaaecednincseas pncalioaninmsainad - $4,546,200 
Specie on deposit, 90,167 


Total securities, July, 1860,............. asesce eoecece 
Total circulation, “ 


Missouri bonds form about one-third of the collaterals. Those of Tennessee, North Carolina, Ohio 
and Virginia together, form another third. 


A New Recutation at tHe Mint.—We are requested to state thatthe Spanish and 
Mexican fractions of the dollar will not, after to-day, be received at the mint at their 
nominal value,in exchange for the new cents. The main object of the law authorizing 
these coins to be received at their nominal value of twenty-five, twelve and a half, 
and six and a quarter cents, was to retire them from circulation, and thus relieve the 
community from worn-out and depreciated currency, which materially interfered 
with our excellent decimal system of coinage. This object having, in a great 
measure, been attained, and the amount of cents issued been quite large, Mr. Snow- 
peN, the director of the mint, recommended that a Jaw should be passed to repeal 
somuch of the former law on the subject as required these exchanges to be made, 
This has accordingly been done. 

Hereafter the new cents will only be paid out in exchange for gold and silver 
coins of the United States, and for the copper cent of the former issues. 

This regulation will doubtless be regarded by many of our citizens as a judicious 
one, inasmuch as the large issue of the new nickel cents has rendered them almost 
as much of a nuisance as the old Spanish currency. Many persons who have ob- 
tained for the latter, at its nominal value, a much larger number of the cents than 
they could legitimately use, have used them to pay bills of one, two or three dol- 
lars, and as this eustom has been extended, it has caused considerable inconvenience. 

The new regulation, by destroying the cause of the over-issue of cents, will no 
doubt do much to diminish the evil which has resulted from it, and it is hoped that 
the period is not far distant when the supply of cents will not be greater than the 
demand for them for use in the small transactions to which silver coins are not 


adapted.—Philadelphia Press. 
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COMMERCE OF NEW-YORK. 


Tue Annual Report of the New-York Chamber of Commerce has been 
published in an octavo volume of 364 pages. The volume contains the 
proceedings and special reports of the year 1859; a list of members 
January, 1860, with the by-laws in force; also the laws of the State, 
passed 1860, in reference to commercial matters ; and elaborate reports 
on the following subjects for the year 1859: Asia, (Commerce with) ; 
Assay Office, New-York; Banks; Battery Extension; Boot and Shoe 
Market; California trade; Canals of New-York; China trade; Clearing 
House of New-York; Coal trade; Coffee trade; Coinage; Collisions at 
Sea; Coolie traffic; Cotton; Cuba trade; Currant trade; Decimal 
Weights and Measures; Domestic Manufactures of New-York; Drug 
trade; Dry Goods trade; Dye Woods; Encroachments on the Harbor; 
Fire in Cotton Ships; Frauds in Cotton; Freights; Fruit; Hemp market; 
Hudson River; Indigo; Insurance, Marine and Fire; Key West Wrecks; 
Leather trade ; Lumber trade; Magnetic Telegraph; Naval Stores ; New- 
ark Bay ; Population and Debt of New-York City and State; Quaran- 
tine; Reciprocity Treaty ; Rice; Salt production ; Savings Banks; Sandy 
Hook; Staves; Sugar ; Taxation in New-York; Tea trade; Tobacco 
trade; Turpentine; Weights and Measures; Wine and Liquor trade, &c. 

One of the most valuable contributions to the Chamber of Commerce 
report is the annual summary of marine losses, showing the number of 
ships, steamers, barques, brigs and schooners ‘lost each month of the 
year, with the amount of loss on each. The official documents are also 
of value, and find a prominent place, viz.: Treaty with China; progress 
of debt, taxation, and real and personal property, each year since 1805. 

The executive committee acknowledge interesting and acceptable de- 
tails contained in the official and other reports of the following gentle- 
men—information highly necessary to illustrate the important “subjects 
under consideration: Hon. Howext Coss, Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States; Hon. Wittiam B. Reep, of Philadelphia; Professor 
Joun H. Atexanper, of Baltimore, Md.; Professor ALEXANDER Da..as 
Bacue, Superintendent United States Coast Survey; James Ross Snow- 
pEN, Esq., Director of the United States Mint; D. H. Crate, Esq., of 
New-York; D. T. Varentine, Esq., Clerk of the Common Council, 
New-York; J. H. Upron, Esq., Special Agent of New-York Board of 
Underwriters. [One volume, octavo—price three dollars. | 





Waruike Preparations.—We learn from the London Zimes that the Royal Com- 
mission on the Defences of the Country, in their report to Parliament, recommend 
certain works of coast fortification, involving an outlay of £11,850,000, within 
four years, which will probably have to be raised by loan. A rumor, apparently 
based on authority, that it was the intention of Government to procure the money 
on the security of annuities, terminable in twenty- five years, circulated on Thurs- 
day, produced an unfavorable effect, it being considered that the income tax would 
bear prejudicially on that species of security. The general feeling appears to be 
in favor of raising the money on Consols, in preference either to annuities, ex- 

chequer bills, or any other form of security. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nores ror Cotteection.—The Cincinnati Gazette calls attention to an important 
decision by Judge Lxavirr, of the United States District Court of Ohio, concurred 
in by Judge MecLeay. The Chillicothe Branch of the State Bank of Ohio sent 
$50,000 in commercial bills to Luptow, cashier of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, 
Bank of New-York, for collection. Luptow, instead of holding the paper to ma- 
turity, as was his duty, sold it, and used the proceeds. Before the bills fell due, 
the Trust Company failed, and subsequently the holders of the paper, who bought 
it from Luptow, sued the Chillicothe Bank, as endorser, the makers of the bills 
having been enjoined by the Ohio Bank from paying the same. The bills were en- 
dorsed by the cashier of the Chillicothe Bank, “ Credit my account, J. B. Scorr, 
cashier.” This the court decided was sufficient notice to third parties, that LupLow 
had no authority to negotiate the paper, and upon this ground the plaintiffs were 
nonsuited. Had it been endorsed in the usual way, as negotiable paper, the de- 
fendants would have lost their case. Mr. Scort’s caution, in this particular, saved 
his bank $50,000, and the establishment of the principle may prevent, in future, 
a great deal of loss similar to that sustained by the bold and reckless proceedings of 
Luptow. 

In the case tried in New-York, the decision was against the Ohio banks, This 
will caution bankers always to endorse collection papers “ for collection,” to pre- 
vent illegal sale. 


Lrasiuities or Bankers.—A case has recently occurred in the banking house of 
Messrs. Durkee & Buttocs, of this city, strikingly illustrating the responsibility 
assumed by parties who receive paper for collection, and the clearly defined legal 
liability of,such agents should they fail to protest when there are no instructions to 
the contrary. The facts, as we have ascertained them, are as follows: Some months 
since, Messrs, Durkee & Buttcck purchased of the drawers an acceptance on C " 
living in one of the interior towns of this State, and due in June last. They for- 
warded the paper to their correspondents for collection, Before the maturity of the 
acceptance, C , the acceptor, failed, and the correspondents of Messrs. D. & B. 
neglected to have the acceptance protested, and returned it to Messrs. D. & B. without 
the protest. Thereupon, Messrs. D, & B. called upon the drawers for payment, who re- 
fused to take it, alleging that they were released from all liability by the neglect to 
protest. Upon this state of the facts, Messrs. D. &. B, returned the acceptance to their 
correspondents, and demanded payment, upon the ground that, having failed to perform 
their plain duty in protesting the paper, and thus releasing the drawers, that the corres- 
pondents were legally liable to them for the debt. The correspondents submitted the 
facts to their attorney, who decided, after a mature and careful consideration, that 
they were legally responsible, and, acting promptly as honorable men; they immediate- 
ly forwarded to Messrs. Durkee & Buttock the amount of the debt and interest.— 
St. Louis Republican, 


Wisconsin Ratt-Roap Farm Mortcaces.—The Supreme Court decided a batch of 
additional farm mortgage cases, entirely settling, so far as they are concerned, the 
J open of fraud, by which the farmers were induced to give the mortgages which 

id not enter into the defence in the first case of CLark vs. FARRINGTON. 

The cases arose from the indebtedness, on the part of the defendants, to the Ra- 
cine and Mississippi Rail-Road, incurred at the building of the road, the two first of 
the three giving a mortgage, and the last of the three giving a note. The plaintiffs 
got these regularly, without any notice of equities or defects, and for a valuable 
consideration, but the defendants pleaded fraud in the lower courts, and that the 
company could not receive them on subscriptions. The court says that this road, 
as well as the La Crosse and the Milwaukie and Mississippi, had a perfect right to 
receive the notes and mortgages, That point was settled in Crark vs, Farrincton 
and Brunt vs. Watxer, the latter of which was the first of the farm mortgage 
cases settled recently.— Milwaukie Wisconsin. 
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Pemberton Mitts.—The following companies are assessed $93,375 for loss on the 
Pemberton Mills: : 
Boston Man. M. F.Ins. Co., ...$ 9,000 American, Providence,..... $2,250 00 
Neptune, Boston,........... 8,875 Home, New-York,.......... 3,875 00 
Bee © lscstnsences “ARC Humboldt, New-York,...... 2,250 00 
meee © —lNcsdcedeses Gee People’s, wi cons Gan 
Boylston, $eceenceone Gere Continental, ccsoce | §=2,200 
freee, © ‘sdeecsccene See Fulton, scsos Seo ae 
City, Ot “Saiedesomeecn ee Lamar, ee 
Eliot, Tigi aceleaec a: North Am., <sce ae 
Royal, ae. b 2,812 Metropolitan, ition £28 
Rhode Island Mu, 8,937 Manhattan, ee 
Manufacturers’, = 8,937 New York F. and M.,...... 2,250 
Firemen’s, * 8,937 Mechanies’ Mut., Worcester, 3,375 
Providence, a 3,375 oe, errr eer 
Com. Ins. Co., “s 8,875 Springfield Fire and Marine, 2,250 00 
Merchants’, = 8,375 ———— 
Gaspee, “ 2,250 00 Total 5 vn ccikiccccccccss O96,800 @ 


Erie Ra-Roap Co.—The following circular in reference to the extension of the 
New-York and Erie Rail-Road second mortgage bonds has just been issued : 

“ The holders of a large number of the second mortgage bonds of this company 
having expressed a desire to extend the payment of the principal of their bonds till 
the first of September, 1879, notice is hereby given that this company is prepared 
to extend all such bonds as the holders thereof may present for that purpose, and 
to attach coupons thereto for payment of interest till that date. The bonds can 
be presented for that purpose at the office of this company, Erie Place, on and after 
the tenth of September instant, until further notice. ‘This extension, of course, 
leaves the second mortgage unaffected as a security.” 

New-York, Sept. 1st, 1860. 


Minnesota.—The State Auditor of Minnesota advertises at public ealé® for 6th of 
October, the securities deposited for the redemption of the circulation of the Nicol- 
let County Bank, which bank has suspended at St. Peter in that State. 


Minnesota State Bonds—The $250,000 Loan.—The Treasurer of the State, Cuartes 
Scuerrer, Esq., left yesterday for New-York, for the purpose of paying the interest 
due last January and July, on the $250,000 loan, together with that due on the 
certificates issued by the last legislature, and forwarded to the holders of the bonds 
in lieu of the cash, The money to meet this back interest is derived from an appro- 
priation made by Congress at its last session for the payment of the expenses of the 
territorial legislature of 1858, which did not meet.—St. Paul Pioneer, Aug. 29. 


New-Orteans Dest.—At New-Orleans, in September, the commissioners on the 
consolidated debt of the city opened proposals for 105 bonds of $1,000 each, 
($105,000,) bearing interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, and the prin- 
cipal reimbursable on the Ist of July, 1892. Two bids only were received, one for 
$90,000 at 37 per cent. without interest, and one at 87 per cent. and interest for the 
whole amount. The former bid was accepted, leaving $15,000 unsold. 


Mosrtz Loay.—Messrs, Wurrenovsr, Son & Morison, of New-York, are offering 
for sale some bonds of the city of Mobile, bearing interest at the rate of eight per 
cent. per annum, and the principal reimbursable at various dates from 1875 to 
1885, both payable at the Merchants’ Bank, New-York, the former semi-annually. 
These bonds are a portion of an issue of one million dollars by the city of Mobile, 
to the Mobile and Great Northern Rail-Road, authorized by a special act of the legis- 
lature of Alabama, and confirmed by the popular vote of the people of Mobile, The 
faith of the city is pledged for the prompt payment of the interest, and the redemp- 
tion of the principal at maturity, the law empowering the issue of bonds providing 
for raising, by taxation, an annual sum of ninety-five thousand dollars, to be paid 
into the bank of Mobile, and used for the purpose of redemption, said provision to 
be continued until such time as the company shall be able to make the same provi- 
sion from the surplus revenues of the road. 
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Centrat Park Bonps.—The new city six per cents, $250,000, for the Central Park 
improvement, were awarded May 28th as follows: 
Per Cent, _ Netting. Per Cent. Netting 
$7,000 .. 104 00 $7,280 00 { $12,600 102 51 « $12,916 26 
16,000 103 10 16,496 00 7,200 102 50 7,380 00 
5,000 .. 103 05 5,152 50 10,000 102 26 10,226 00 
14,800 . 103 00 15,244 00 10,000 102 25 10,225 00 
5,000 .. 102 85 5,142 50 20,000 102 07 20,414 00 
10,000 . 102 80 19,280 00 15,000 .. 105 00 15,300 00 
6600. «2° 308 76 .. 6,879 40 10,000 101 77 10,177 00 
G5G0 «6 WET .. 6,676 15 62,900 . 101 57 63,887 53 
6,500 .. 102 66 6,672 90 — oe 
25,000 .. 102 55 ..° 25,637 50 | $250,000 .. 102,344 .. $255,786 74 


The successful bidders were : 
Whitehouse, Son & Morison,.. $102,000 { Carpenter & Vermilye, ..... $25,000 
Cammann & Co.,.......2+.22-+- 82,000 | McKim & Co., Baltimore,.... 10,000 
Von Hoffmann & Co.,........+. 19,500 | J. G. King’s Sons,.......... 6,700 
N. Cantor,. .ccoccccscccercescse 7,000 | Wolfe, Dash & Fisher,....... 5,000 
FQ TOM wccccsccrccccoceces $6000 | R. A. Reating.....00 
Wa, We Misccctscnescacce S900 
DANE Ts PION oo cicaitesscece G06 | “Total. ccccccccccccecese QR0ONe0 
Meigs & Smith,.....ccccccscee 388,000 


A Missine Counterrert $500 Brit Discoverep —It will be recollected that two 
or three years since the office of the New-England Bank Note Company in this 
city was robbed of a considerable number of unsigned sheets of bills, of the de- 
nomination of $500 and less, on the Blackstone Bank, and that Grorce Hatt, 
Georce Cowge and Epwarp Price were arrested on suspicion of being concerned 
in the robbery. The parties were tried, and Hatt escaped conviction, CoweE was 
convicted an sttnnved to leave the State, or put on probation, and Price was con- 
victed of passing one of the stolen $500 bills. 

Exceptions were taken in the case of Price, and the same were sustained by the 
Supreme Court and the ease sent back to the Municipal Court for second trial. The 
second trial has never yet taken place, on account of the sudden and mysterious 
disappearance of the $500 bill alleged to have been passed by Price, which bill was 
believed to have been deposited with the indictment in the office of the clerk of the 
Superior Court. 

Nothing was subsequently heard of the bill until the 7th inst, when it was re- 
ceived and exchanged for bills of smaller denomination at the Charles River Bank, 
and the next day sent to the Blackstone Bank, where it was identified. 

Information of the circumstances was given to the police, and some of the detec- 
tive foree were at once detailed to look the matter up, the result of which was, that 
it was ascertained that a man giving his name as Crarx, who stated that he received 
the bill from a friend in Maine, who passed it at the Charles River Bank. 
Ciark was found and proved to be one Wa. H. Cormick. He stated that he re- 
ceived the bill from Joun H. Neat, who was employed in a gas establishment in 
Barrett street. Neat was found and stated that he received the bill from one 
Wiuu1am Srewart, who had been temporarily employed in arranging the records of 
the Municipal Court. Srewarr was found and positively asserted that he found 
the bill on the 19th of May last, on the easterly side of the Court House in Court 
square, Cormick, Neat and Srewart were all arrested, and Neat then informed the 
detective that $300 of the money received for the bill was concealed in a particular 
gas meter in the shop where he was employed, and where that a: ount in bills of 
the Charles River Bank wasfound, Another $100 on the same bank was obtained 
from Cormick. 

In the Boston Police Court the facts were laid before Justice Rogers, who issued 
warrants against Cormick and Nexat, but being of the opinion that there was suf- 
ficient plausibility in the story of Srewarr, he declined granting a warrant against 
him. Neat was held in $2,000 for trial in Suffolk county, and Cormick was held 
in $2,000 for trial in Middlesex county.—Boston paper. 
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Mexican Dorttans.—The market is not so firm as it has been, but the concession 
in price is not large; we hear of no transactions to-day, but the price asked by 
holders is 109}. Mint gold bars are in fair demand for export, and command a 
premium of } per cent. California bars 900 fine are worth % per cent. premium, 
The mint bar is nearly pure gold; all foreign matter is separated from it, and the 
value is stamped in dollars, California.bars contains the gold as it is when melted 
with other substances yet in it, chiefly silver. It is assayed, and the value of the 
pure gold which it contains is stamped on it. The bars are stamped also the fine- 
ness of gold in decimals of 1000; thus, a bar with 900 marked on it contains 900 parts 
gold to 100 of other substances. These bars are more valuable the coarser they 
are, because those of low marking contain more silver, which is not taken into ac- 
count in the stamped value. There is some scarcity of large gold coins for shipping, 
but the statement of a morning cotemporary that twenty dollar gold pieces are 
selling at one per cent. premium is without any foundation in fact. Such a pre- 
mium would bring out many millions of them. 


FraupuLent Gotp anp Sitver Cormace.—Great complaint is being made among 
brokers, bankers, assayers, and all others having to do with our metallic currency, 
of the immense amount of skilfully depreciated coin now in circulation. Until 
within a few years bogus gold and silver money was made of some baser compo- 
sition, differing trom the original in quality and weight, and which depended on a 
close imitation of the government dies for its successful issue. The best of these 
counterfeits was easily detected by the chemical test or its short weight, while the 
“greasy” surface of those more poorly executed at once betrayed the character to 
the expert touch, Of late, however, the mode in which counterfeiters obtain their 
ill-gotten gains has totally changed. Bogus coinage, now-a-days, is more properly 
termed fraudulent than counterfeit, since it is merely the depreciation of the genuine 
issues of the mint. This is effected by spliting the government coin, removing a 
portion of the interior, filling the vacuum with a composite metal of exactly equal 
weight, and soldering the pieces together so nicely that the fraud cannot in any 
way be detected. 

In this manner the silver dollar, half and quarter dollars, the gold dollar, eagle, 
half and quarter eagles, and the three-dollar piece are deprived of nearly half their 
value—the eagle, in fact, losing over $5 50 of its gold. Platina was once more 
expensive than gold, but of late is obtainable in such quantities that its market 
value bears to that of the latter metal the proportion of 100 to 375. By a skilful 
combination of platina, which is heavier than gold, with lead, silver and copper, 
which are lighter, the exact weight of the genuine metal is obtained. By the same 
method, an equivalent to the specific gravity of silver is also composed. 

It only remains to say that these dangerous coins are now being uttered in im- 
mense quantities, and so difficult is it to detect them, that they find their way into 
the vaults of all our banks, and undoubtedly into the United States Treasury itself. 
It is probable that the government will soon coéperate with our financial institu- 
tions in taking stringent means to remedy the evil. 

There is much feeling manifested in this city at the persistence of the Philadel- 
phia mint in the coinage of cents, when the market is so flooded with them. The 
auswer of the mint is, that there is a constant demand, to meet which they must 
continue to coin, This demand comes from those who care nothing for the con- 
venience of the community, or who do not experience any of the evils of the great 
surplus of cents, and are therefore inconsiderate enough to order new pieces from 
the mint to meet their payments. Banks, and a variety of other institutions and 
establishments which have to provide change, prefer an elegant new cent to a dirty 
old one, and will order from the mint a constant supply as fast as their stock is ex- 
hausted. Of course, as they are not obliged to receive them back, they care little 
how many are afloat. Thus the evil goes on increasing every day. There are ten 
millions cents at this moment in New-York over and above the wants of the com- 
munity, and they serve no purpose except to rob the poor of a daily commission on 
their hard earnings. There is no way to get rid of them; they are sold every day 
at a depreciation, and immediately put in circulation to be paid out and sold over 
again. There is but one way to remedy the evil. Let the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury order the mint at once to stop the coinage. If there is any demand for them, 
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the orders can be filled here at this moment, at a discount of one year’s interest, 
Congress should then give the people the privilege of exchanging them at the mint for 
silver; this would at once meet the “demand” at the mint, and the director would 
take care that there were not too many coined, if the surplus were allowed to go 
back to its source. We have before written upon this subject, and Secretary Coss 
took some steps to correct the evil, but stopped short of prohibiting the further 
coinage. Will not Hon. Joun Cocurang, or some other friend of the —_ second 
the Secretary’s efforts by introducing a proper bill into Congress, and authorizing 
the exchange of these nuisances at the mint? 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has declared a dividend of ten per cent. 
payable on and after the 19th inst. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


PULLINGER AND THE Lonpon Stock Excuancr.—It is understood, says the Times, that 
thus far the Committee of the Stock Exchange have not been able to trace the pos- 
sibility of Putiincer’s having incurred losses on the Stock Exchange to an amount 
equal to one-quarter the extent of his entire embezzlements His largest loss was 
through a firm which failed some time back, to which he himself ‘was ultimately a 
defaulter for about £14,000—a cireumstance which was concealed at the time, with 
the hope that he would ultimately pay. About £1,000, however, is believed to have 
been all that was recovered from him afterwards. His operations with the other 
firms were of a much less extensive character; but he is supposed to have had active 
dealing with one of those persons who style themselves stockbrokers, but who are 
not able to gain admission to the Stock Exchange, and this man is understood to 
have died a short time ago with a large fortune. Puriincer frequently paid for 
considerable amounts of securities, of which he took possession, and it will be highly 
important if any of these can be traced. It is now clearly established that he had 
large transactions on the turf, but the impression conveyed from the evidence ub- 
tained on that point is that he was usually a winner. The rumors regarding his 
connection with theatrical speculations appear to have been entirely without foun- 
dation. 


The following resolutions regarding the: Puttinegr frauds were posted to-day in 
the Stock Exchange. 

“ May 22, 1860. 

“The following resolutions have been passed unanimously: 

‘“*« Taking into consideration the cases of Mr. W. A. Brapvocg, Mr. R. Jonnston, 
Mr. J. T. Saetpon and Mr. Tueoposrius Uz1ex1, in relation to their violation of rule 
58, by transacting speculative business for W. G. Puttincer when a clerk in the 
Union Bank of London, without communicating with his employers, and the different 
facts elicited in the examination of these gentlemen before the committee. 

“*¢ Resolved, That Mr. R. Jounston be suspended until the 25th of March, 1861, his 
re-admission after that date to be decided upon by the committee for the time being. 

“That Mr. J. T. Suetpon be suspended until the 25th of March, 1861, his re-ad- 
mission after that date to be decided upon by the committee for the time being. 

“* That Mr. Tuzopostus Uziettt be suspended until the 25th of March, 1861, his 
re-admission after that date to be decided upon by the committee for the time being. 

“«That Mr. W. A. Brapocx, in whose case there are extenuating circumstances, be 
suspended for the term of three months from this day.’ 

“ By order of the committee, 
“G, Loveress, Secretary. 

“The following resolution has also been unanimously passed : 

“«The committee having ascertained that Messrs. Bett & Batt, members of this 
house, transacted speculative business to a most reckless extent for Puttinarr, there- 
by not only infringing one of the rules of the Stock Exchange, but involving its 
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members in a calamitous loss, desire to record on their minutes their unanimous and 
severest censure on the conduct of Messrs. Bett & Batt, who, by their recent failure, 
having ceased to be members of the Stock Exchange, are no longer personally 
within the control of the committee,’ 
“ By order of the committee, 
“G. Lovetsss, Secretary.” 


Case or Puttincer, Casniter or THE Union Bank, Lonpox.—A painful impression 
has been occasioned in the Stock Exchange and other circles, by a new case which 
has arisen in connection with the transactions of Puttincer in that establ:shment. 
A Stock Exchange house of high respectability—that of Messrs. R. S. & I. S. Scri- 
crour & Co.—is found to have had dealings, to a limited amount, with Puttincer. 
It appears that the principal transactions in respect of which the firm is visited 
with censure, occurred as far back as the year 1856, and consisted of a purchase of 
£5,000 Turkish 6 per cent. stock. Thestock was paid for at the next settlement, 
and taken up by the brokers, who held it until March last for account of Puttincer, 
sending him contract notes at each fortnightly settlement. In March last the trans- 
action was finally closed at a heavy loss to Puttincer. The original purchase was 
effected prior to the issue of the notice from the Stock Exchange Committee, warn- 
ing the members against transacting business for clerks, without the knowledge of 
* their employers; but the subsequent continuance of the transaction has brought 
the firm within the scope of the Stock Exchange rule. The committee have this 
day decided that the firm be suspended until March next. The decision stands for 
confirmation on Monday. The affair has excited more attention because the two 
partners are brothers of the manager of the Union Bank of London.—London 
Economist. 

Repvcrion iv tae Bank rate or Discount.—The Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land, at their weekly court on Thursday, May 10th, reduced the minimum rate of 
discount from 5 per cent., at which it was fixed on the 12th of April, to 44 per cent. ; 
and the Joint Stock Banks have, in consequence, reduced the rate of interest on 
deposits to 3} per cent., or 1 per cent, below the bank rate. This step bas been 
taken in consequence of the increase recently made to the reserve of notes and the 
coin and bullion of the bank. The variations which have taken place in these items 
at each alteration from the commencement of the year have been as follows: 

1860. Rates of Discount Notes in Reserve. Bullion and Coin. 
January 19,.... 3 £7,589,000 £ 15,884,000 
January 31,.... 4 6,846,000 14,942,000 
March 29,...... 4} 8,082,000 15,271,600 
April 12,....0. 5 4,922,000 14,627,000 
May, 10,. ..... 4} 7,182,000 15,373,000 

By a Parliamentary paper, issued on the 18th of April, the note reserve of the 
bank, on the 21st of March, stood at £8,720,000, and between that date and the 
12th of April it was reduced to £4,922,000, being a decrease of £3,798,000. Much 
has been said and written about the withdrawal of £1,600,000 in notes by Messrs. 
Overenp, Gurney & Co., at the latter period; of course such an amount added to 
the weakened position of the bank, but it is quite evident that there was the same 
tendency at work in other quarters to produce a decrease of nearly four millions in 
the reserve in about three weeks. The fact is, that other discount houses, finding 
that thay had to rely upon their reserves in the banks, were compelled tostrengthen 
their position by having recourse -to the same plan as Messrs. Overgnp, Guaney & 
Co., namely, by providing themselves with bank notes, These results clearly show 
that the foolish remedy proposed by some writers for the Discount Houses, to de- 
pend on “their own resources alone,” if acted upon to any great extent, would 
compel the Bank of England to suspend payment—that establishment, like all other 
banks, having to depend greatly upon the retention of its surplus balances in de- 
posits, which, if suddenly demanded, could not be met. These fluctuations, which 
only arise from artificial causes that can be clearly demonstrated, prove extremely 
injurious to the general current of business throughout the country, and to the emall 
trader they are frequently ruinous; yet there is a kind of lethargy in commercial 
circles on the subject that nothing can arouse but the terrible results of general 
panic.—Bankers’ Circular, 
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Tae Corace.—It appears from a return that the total amount of gold, silver and 
copper moneys coined at the Royal Mint, since 1843, has been £88,999,488, or at 
the rate of £5,235,264 annually. Of this amount £83.029,971 -has been in gold, 
£5,764,058 in silver and £205,459 in copper. The largest gold coinage in any one 
year was in 1853 (£11,952,391;) the largest silver coinage in 1853 (£701,544,) and 
the largest copper coinage in 1854 (£61,538.) The amount of gold coined in the 
eight years embraced between 1852 and 1859, inclusive, has been £48,598,013, 
against £30,031,547 evined between 1843 and 1850. Since the gold discoveries in 
Australia, in 1851, there has constantly been an increase of about 60 per cent. 
in our gold coinage. 


Russtan Loay.—The Stock Exchange Committee have terminated their inquiry 
regarding the circumstances connected with the issue of the last Russian Loan, and 
came to the conclusion that the representation made to the effect that the whole 
£12,000,000 was taken was authorized by the Russian Government, whonow declare 
that “ only £7,000,000 was placed.” The fact of a government absorbing a part of 
its own loan, in order to announce that a subscription has been completed, cannot 
be considered a candid or creditable proceeding, but as none of the bonds in ques- 
tion have been subsequently put upon the general market, and there has of late been 
little concealment of the real circumstances of the case, the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee have not felt it necessary to adopt any special measures on the subject. 


Tut New Penny.—Her Majesty has approved of the new penny piece, which 
will now be issued as soon as possible. The following is the general design: The* 
obverse contains the portrait of the Queen, with a wreath of laurel round the head. 
The bust is lengthened as in the florin, and a scarf, embroidered with the rose, 
thistle and shamrock, is thrown over the shoulders. The inscription is, “ Victoria, 
D. G. Brit. Reg. F. D.” Britannia appears on the reverse, seated on a rock, not on 
the shield, as in the present coin; but the figure has been remodelled, and the sea 
has been introduced, with a ship on one side of the figure and a light-house on the 
other. The inscription is, ‘One Penny, 1860.” The likeness of the Queen is espe- 
cially truthful, and, without the faintest attempt at flattery, the regal and classical 
expression of the face has been perfectly caught. There are ninety-four parts of 
copper, four of zine, and two of tin in the composition of the metal. The value of 
this amalgamation permits of a thin as well as a small coin—in fact, not much larger 
than the French bronze two-sous pieces. Her Majesty has taken great interest in 
the progress of the coin, and has honored Mr. Leonarp C. Wyon with several sit- 
tings. The work of art—for it is really such—will add to the well-earned fame of 
this gentleman, and has been executed with remarkable care. The halfpenny and 
farthing are in progress. The size of the penny is one inch and two-tenths, the 
halfpenny one inch, and the farthing eight-tenths of an inch.—Court Journal. 


Lonpon Banxers.—The failures in the leather trade have all been consequent on 
the break up of one large speculative house, namely, that of Srreatrrecp, Lawrence 
& Mortimore, who, supported by undue facilities in the discount market, have long 
carried on a business far in excess of their means. Their liabilities amount to 
$5,500,000, and it is doubted if the ultimate realization will much exceed 25 per 
cent, The other firms who have suspended are: Hoorer & Parkinson, Wm. 
Francis & Co., liabilities not stated: 


Cieiite BP oi. oss ks sk cceseccndsivedsieccsacnes, Meee 
GO. TE UMN GE Cy ois ca cccccnctcesecescccncoccceees 900,000 
Wg is RI i 66.06. 6:5:50.4:40'0006:6.54 400060000 0008a SES 700,000 
Bie WOMEN oo 6 0.0.60:54.0040.030500 . : 160,000 
W. & C. Mundy... ..cccccccccrccccccvccccvers ‘ 800,000 
PN ada vddscedeshdussobtesedsecnedeveesees 150,000 
T. H. Mortimore, not stated. 


Messrs, Gurney & Co., and the London Joint-Stock Bank, each held bills of these 
various parties for a rather considerable sum. Two of the London Discount Com- 
were are also among the creditors, together with other joint-stock banks and 

ankers, The affair has created a greater stir than any thing of a similar kind 
since 1857.--London Correspondent Commercial Advertiser, July 3. 
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Review of the Stock Market for August. 


REVIEW OF THE STOCK MARKET OF NEW-YORK. 


Continued Monthly. 


Tue stock market in the month of August indicated more speculation 
among operators. The abundant supply of money enables the stock 
operator to hold over more shares than he otherwise would, thus giving 
a stimilus to prices. A slight reaction would force many to sell out 
either at cost or at. a sacrifice. There has been a very satisfactory rise 
in the market values compared with those current in the month of Jul 
last; and an advance of five to ten per cent. compared with those of 
August, 1859. 

There were no sales of United States six per cents of 1868 in the past 
month (August.) The demand exceeds the supply, and the quotations are 
109 @ 1094. Of United States five per cent. coupon bonds of 1874, the 
sales ranged from 102 @ 103, including the accrued interest. In Tennessee 
six per cents, the sales ranged from 89? to 903, or one per cent. difference ; 
Virginia, 90} to 924, or 2} per cent.; North Carolina, 96 to 99, or three 
per cent.; Missouri, 80$ to 824, or 1} difference. A greater change is seen 
in California seven per cents; the lowest cash price for which was 893, 
and the highest 93. Of Indiana fives, the only sales were at 90}. Penn- 
sylvania, the advance in rail-road shares and bonds is more marked than 
in other securities. New-York Central shares take the lead, and give a 
tone generally to the market. The advance in these during the month 
of August was 5} per cent.; or from 834 to 883, against 694 and 77} in 
August, 1859. Their dividend of three per cent. was paid on and after 
the 20th August. Erie Rail-Road shares ranged from 23 to 31, against 42 
and 7} in August, 1859. 

The fluctuations in New-York Central shares and Erie Rail-Road 
shares since January, 1859, have been as follows : 


N.Y. Central. N. Y.and Erie. N.Y. Central. N. Y.and Erie 

July, 1859,.... 72 @76 ..68@ 7 Feb.,1860,.. 70 @ 722... 81 @ 9 
August,....... 693 @ 774 .. 44 @ 7} March,“ ... 703 @ 793 .. 82 @ 108 
September,.... 753 @ 824...4 @ 5 April, “... 764 @ 80} .. 108 @ 18 
October,....... 78+ @ 808 .. 48@ 7% May, “... 784 @ 838 .. 16 @ 23% 
November, ... 788 @ 828 .. 7 @10} June, --. 818 @ 824... 17 @ 218 
December,.... 75 @ 81% .. 8 @ 92 July, “... 818 @ 844 .. 1828 @ 24} 
January, 1860, 714 @ 754 .. 8 @ 9 Aug, “... 834 @ 888 .. 23 @ 31 

The bonds of the Company have advanced largely also, The current 
values for the past month being as follow: 

First mortgage, 103; second mortgage, 100; third mortgage, 100 @ 
101; fourth mortgage, 844 @ 85; fifth mortgage, 78 @ 78}; sinking fund, 
63 @ 64; convertibles, 1871, 64 @ 65. 


21 
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Hudson River Rail-Road shares are about double the prices current 
last year. Sales have been made at 60 down to 56}. The changes since 
June, 1859, have been as follow: 


1859. 1860. 

aaa (wisceateodasd Oa ae Ls een re ) 418 
August, ...cccccrcccccsese 30 @ 344 March,........ ° @ 404 
September, 844 @ 37% 42} 
October, 348 @ 364 
November,. .” b+ @ 424 
December,..... ideadeccs a 
January, 1860,.....+-0-+6- p August, 


Harlem Rail-Road shares have risen from the low prices of 1859, 9 to 
10, until they now reach 16 to 20, and the preferred shares from 34 in 
1859 to 51 in 1860. The company is represented as preparing to reduce 
its debt. The changes for the past twelve months have been as follow: 


Old Shares. Preferred Shares. Old Shares. Preferred Shares. 
July, 1859,.. 9 @10 .. 3848 @ 37 Feb. 1860,.. 8 @ 9}... 324 @ 34} 
Aug., * A - 93 @ 103 .. 348 @ 388 March, “ .. 8 @ 104 .. 324 @ 363 
Sept., --+ 94 @ 10% .. 36 @ 38% April, “ ..104 @ 144... 354 @ 40 
Oct., “ ... 93 @ 10 .. 353 @ 362 May, “ ..12 @ 138 .. 37 @ 
Nov., “ ... 92 @ 10} .. 353 @ 37 June, “ ..118 @ 128 .. 37 @ 
pee, “ 9 @10 .. 384 @36 July, “ ..12 @ 17% .. 38 @ 
Jan., 1860,. . 8% @ 9} .. 324 @ 333 Aug, “..16 @ 20.. 45 @ 


In other western shares the changes indicate a great improvement in 
rail-road revenue, arising from renewed activity in traffic and passengers. 
Chicago and Rock Island shares sold last year down to 58; Galena and 
Chicago down to 59}. Recently they have both sold over 82. The 
prospect of early dividends on both will give ground for a further ad- 
vance in the market. We annex the rates of each month since June, 1859: 


Chicago and Galena and Chicago and Galena and 

Rock Island, Chicago. Rock Island. Chicago. 
July, 1859,. -588 @ 62 .. 62 @ 65} Feb., 1860,..624 @ 633 .. 568 @ 594 
Aug., . 602 @ 694 .. 683} @ 71% March, “ ..624 @ 66% .. 57 @ 63 
Sept. “ ..664@71_ .. 693 @ 774 April, .-632 @ 674 .. 614 @ 65 
Oct., “ ..624 @ 674 .. 71 @ 74% May, “ ..648@71}.. 62 @67 
Nov., “ ..62 @66 .. 718 @73% June, “ ..673 @ 70% .. 604 @ 643 
Dec., “ ..628 @ 65% .. 648 @724 July, “ ..704 @78 .. 622 @78 
Jan., 1860,..614 @ 63} .. 584 @ 643 Aug., “ ..78$ @ 844 .. 73 @ 823 


A more conspicuous change is seen in the shares of the Michigan 
Central Rail-Road Company and Michigan Southern, both of which have 
doubled in value within twelve months, their revenues increasing during 
the same period so as to make the former to pay punctually the interest 
on their bonded debt, and cancel a portion of it. The changes have been 
as follow, in Central and i in Southern guarantees: 

Michigan Souithern Michigan Southern 

Central. guaranteed. Central, guaranteed. 
July, 1859,...893 @ 44 .. 195 @ 268 Feb., 1860,.. 86} @ 38% .. 12} @ 16 
Aug., “- -..40& @ 464 .. 19 @ 273 March,“ .. 864 @45}..17 @ 243 
Sept, “ ..444 @48 .. 23 @ 26g April, “ .. 44 @494.. 19% @ 26 
Oct.,: “ ..884 @ 433 ..14 @17 May, “ .. 474 @54 ..22 @ 26} 
Nov. “ ..40 @412..17 @ 202 June, “ .. 463 @53}.. 23 @ 304 
Dec, “ ..838 @ 40}... 16 @18 July, “ .. 478 @60}..30 @44 
Jan., 1860,...84 @ 88 .. 15 @16R Aug, “ .. 594 @734..43 @50 
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During the same period the old shares of the Michigan Southern have 
advanced from four dollars per share to 24 and 25 at this time; the old 
shares generally varying at about one-half the guaranteed. 

Other western shares show a great change, owing to the recovery from 
the revulsion of 1857; and the reéstablishment of an active traffic both 
eastwardly and westwardly. Illinois Central, which sold as low as 55} 
last Fall, has been sold in August at 89. Cleveland and Toledo shares 
have gradually recovered, from 16} in August, 1859, to 49 in August, 
1860. The changes in both the above roads are as ‘follow, since June 
last year: 

Cleveland and 
Toledo, 
-- 188 @ 20 
- 19 @ 25% 
23% @ 304 
274 @ 314 


Illinois 
Central. 


Feb., 1860,.. 56 @ 57 
Mar., “ ... 58 @ 63 
April, “ - 598 @ 627... 
May, “ ...59 @ 64%.. 
June, “ - 61 @64 ..29 @ 32% 
Dec, “ ...55@60 ..18 @20$ July, “ ...622@77 .. 308 @ 38} 
Jan., 1860,... 553 @ 584... 19 @ 204 Aug, “ ... 7428 @89 .. 384 @ 49 

Pacific Mail Company shares have not recovered from the depression 
following the announcement of a deficiency in the stock through the mal- 
practices of the transfor clerk. The highest price of the past month was 
85, against 1074 in April last. The lowest in August was 773, which 
is 4h above red minimum of January last. Panama Rail-Road shares 
have been unusually uniform throughout; the range being only 3% per 
cent.; the lowest since 1st July being 122} and the highest 1273. “We 
annex the monthly values since June, 1859, for both the above: 


Panama Pacific Mail Panama 
R. R. Co. Co. R. R. Co. 


July, 1859, 115 @ 118} .. 68 @ 714 1860, 130} @ 134}... 774 @ 943 
Aug, “ 114 @118 ..71 @ 84 1328 @ 136 .. 922 @ 105 
Sept, “ 117 @118%.. 784 @ 85} 133 @145 ..101 @ 1074 
Oct, “ 117 @1244..70 @ 79% 131 @ 1464... 854 @ 107 
Nov, “ 1218 @137%.. 70% @ 93} 125 @1348.. 89 @ 93% 
Dec, “ 127 @136 .. 743 @ 78% 1288 @ 121$.. 83 @ o2§ 
Jan, 1860,125 @131}..74 @ 784 1224 @ 126; .. 772 @ 85 

In coal company shares the sales have been unusually small and prices 
regular for several months. Reading has reached 49}, being } above the 
highest previous quotation of the year 1860, and 12} above the lowest. 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company in August ranged from 92} to 
96}; and from 89 to 1014 since 1st January. ‘Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany reached 86% in August, against 804, the lowest point since 1st 
January. Cumberland Coal Company this year reached its highest point, 
174 in August. We annex the extreme values for each month since the 
close of June, 1859: 


Illinois Cleveland and 

Central, Toledo. 
July, 1859,... 62 @65 .. 234 @ 26 
Aug, “ ... 634 @ 664 .. 164 @ 26 
Sept. “ - 66 @69}..21 @ si4 
Ca., * . 642 @ 684 .. 174 @ 2 
Nov.,, “ ...58 @ 654... 198 @ 214 


Pacific Mail 
Co. 


Feb., 
March, “ 
April, “ 
May, “ 
June, “ 
July, “ 
Aug. “ 


Reading R. R. Cumberland 


Seems =. R. Cumberland 


Co. 
July, 1859,.. 403 @ 454 
“1.43 @45 


“ .. 434 @ 46}... 
“ 4. 854 @ 444... 
“ 4. 387 @ 408 .. 
« ..40 @428%.. 
.. 132 @ 


, 1860,.. 862 @ 42 


Coal Co. 


.. 134 @ 168 
ig 


@1l 

pe @ is 
124 @ 144 
184 @ 143 
12 @13 
16} 


Feb., 


April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
Aug., 


1860,.. 384 @ “408 -- 154 @ 
Mar.. “ 


Coal Ca 

16$ 
164 
15 

143 
134 
15 
174 


. 40 @ 43 .. 
.- 413 @44 .. 138 @ 
.. 418 @ 44 .. 144 @ 
.- 42 @424..123@ 
-- 408 @49 .. 123 @ 
.. 444 @ 49} .. 144 @ 


134 @ 
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The following will show the fluctuations in the two prominent coal 
securities of this market, Delaware and Hudson Canal Company and 
Pennsylvania Coal Company : 

Deluwareand Pennsylcania Delawareand Pennsylvania 
Hudson. Coul Vo, ITudson, Coul Co. 


July, 1859,..88$ @ 90} .. 83 @ 854 Feb., 1860,..93 @ 94 .. 803 @85 
Aug, “ ..888@ 93}... 79§@83 Mar, “ ..932@ 98} .. 83 @ 85 
Sept, “ ..94 @ 95 .. 83 @84 April, ..97 @ 98} .. 833 @ 844 


Oct, “ ..949@ 96 .. 82 @83 May, . 988 @ 83} @ 85} 
Nov, “ ..97 @100} .. 824 @84 June, .. 964 @ 854 @ 86 
Dec. “ . 94 @ 994 .. 82 @83$ July, . 962 @ 852 @ 87 
Jan., 1860,..89 @ 94% .. 81 @85 Aug, ..922 @ 864 @ 86% 





THE ENGLISH MONEY MARKET, 
In SEepremMBER, 1850, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860. 


We copy from the London Economist the following table, affording a 
comparative view of the Bank of England returns, the bank rate of dis- 
count, the price of Consols, the price of wheat, and the Continental ex- 
changes, during a period of four years, corresponding with the first week 
in September, 1860: 


Bank of England: 1850. 1857. 185s, 1859. 1860. 
Circulation, .. £20,742,000 £20,018,000 £20,784,000 £22,224,000 £22,151,000 
Public deposits,.......... 8,885,000 .. 7,087,000 .. 7,535,000 .. 7.789,000 .. 6,496,000 
Other deposits,........... 9,106,000 .. 9,360,000 _. 12,267,000 .. 13,067,000 .. 13,431,000 
Government securities,.. . 14,450,000 .. 10,593,000 .. 10,955,060 .. 14,220,000 .. 9,663,000 
Other securities, 11,700,000 .. 18,351,000 .. 15,362,000 .. 19,016,000 .. 20,101,000 
Reserve of notes and coin, 11,225,000 .. 6,719,000 .. 12,500,000 .. 9,793,000 .. 9,214,000 
Coin and bullion 16,706,000 .. 11,491,000 .. 18,039,000 .. 16,636,000 .. 16,170,000 
Bank rate of discount,... 23¢ pr. ct. .. 53g pr-ct. .. Spr.ct. ..23¢pr.ct. .. 4pr. ct 

Price of Consols,........... 06% .. 91 és 97 an 0536 (tk. 9334 

Average price of wheat,... 433.24. .. 58a.4d. .. 458.8. .. 44s, .. GOs, 11d. 

Exchange on Paris, (short,). 253000 .. Wi7Ke .. 29 as 2910 .. 25 12% 
Amsterdam, do. . 12 013g .. 11 16 «« Be « 11 144% «4. «11 «14% 
Ifamburgh, @ months,)... 13 104% .. 18 8 oo BD OE 18 5% .. 18 5% 


1850.—-The second week in August, 1850, money was beginning to 
advance in value in anticipation of the increase of trade, in consequence 
of the gold discoveries in California. 

In the third week of August, 1850, money was generally becoming 
more in demand, in consequence of the expansion of trade consequent on 
the gold discoveries in California. The rate was 24 to 3%. The total 
amount of gold from California, received at the mint of the United States, 
was $20,934,000. 

Towards the close of August, 1850, the money market was one of 
great ease. The best bills were readily taken for discount at 2} to 24 
percent. The bank had been making large advances on government 
Securities at two per cent. 
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The last week in August, 1850, the Bank of England had been making 
advances on government securities at two per cent., and the extraordinary 
accounts of the richness of the gold deposits in California were daily 
gaining ground. The public were beginning to turn their attention to 
English railway securities in consequence. 

The first week in September, 1850, money was gradually increasing in 
demand in consequence of the impetus given to trade by the gold dis- 
coveries in California. Railway shares for the same reason were advan- 
cing in value. 

1857.—In the second week of August, 1857, the stock markets 
were greatly agitated, owing to the progress of the mutiny in India. 
Delhi still held out against the British forces, but the unshaken Joyalty 
of the native armies of Bombay and Madras tended to check the feeling 
of alarm. The Chancellor of the Exchequer notified that the Indian Gov- 
ernment were at present in no want of money. 

In the third week of August, 1857, little was spoken of but the 
mutiny in India; but the fall in the funds had been arrested by the vast 
number of investments on the part of the public. The bank rate of dis- 
count was 5} per cent., with a prospect of a rise. The enormous sum 
of £1,095,000 in silver, was engaged for the next packet to the East. 

Toward the close of August, 1857, anxiety was on the stretch for news 
of the mail hourly expected from India, which, on its arrival, communi- 
cated a bold attack by the mutineers upon the British force, besieging 
Delhi. The depreciation of Indian Government securities in the local 
markets had fairly set in, the four per cents being quoted at Bombay at 
17 per cent. discount. 

The last week in August, 1857, a large force of British troops were in 
course of hasty dispatch to India, and fears were beginning to be enter- 
tained that the struggle in India would be protracted. The funds were 
prejudiced by the prospect of pecuniary demands on the part of the 
Indian Government. 

Early in September, 1857, the bank rate of discount was 5} per cent., 
and, partly under the influence of gloomy financial advices from Paris 
and New-York, was about to experience the run which reached its cul- 
minating point in the crisis of November. The news by each packet 
from India was looked for with apprehension. 

1858,—In the second week of August, 1858, the rate of discount for the 
best bills was 24 per cent.; 85 per cent. had been paid on account of the 
Indian Debenture loan of £4,421,000. The negotiation of another 
batch of debentures was pending. 

The third week in August, 1858, the other securities of the bank were 
steadily running off, and the rate of discount in the general market was 
one-half per cent. below the bank minimum, notwithstanding the impend- 
ing payment of half a million on the Indian Debenture loan. The 
war in China was on the point of terminating. The Atlantic telegraph 
cable avas still found capable of transmitting messages, but not with 
regularity. ; 

Towards the close of August, 1858, the continental exchanges had 
recovered from the fall which followed the reduction in the value of 
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money from the previous panic point, and gold was still flowing into the 
bank in large quantities. The first instalment was upon the point of 
being paid on the Brazilian 44 per cent. loan of £1,526,000. The loan 
by the bank of England to the East India Company, of one million on 
India bonds, had just been renewed for another twelvemonth at 3} per 
cent. 

The last week in August, 1858, Messrs. Dent, Patmer & Co.’s Turk- 
ish loan of £3,000,000, in a six per cent. stock at 80, had just been 
taken, the applications in excess of this sum amounting to more than a 
million. Subscribers were allowed the option of taking another two 
millions until the ensuing 8th of October. The final instalment had been 
paid on the Brazilian loan of one and a half millions. The influx of 
gold to the bank continued very rapid. The funds were strengthened by 
a steady rise in French rentes. 

The first week in September, 1858, the bullion movement continued 
remarkably favorable. The money market was extremely easy, although 
a payment of £350,000 had just been made on the Turkish loan of 
£3,000,000, and the final instalment of the first Indian Debenture loan 
was coming due. Numerous investments were being made in public 
securities, and Consols were at 97. The Atlantic telegraph, after work- 
ing a short time, was at fault, to the great disappointment of the public. 

In the second week of August, 1859, the prospectuses appeared of an 
Indian loan in a five per cent. stock, to the amount of £5,000,000 sterling, 
and a Russian loan of £12,000,000, three per cent. stock, at the issue 
price of 68 per cent. Money was abundant at 24 per cent., but had 
rather an upward tendency. 

About the middle of August, 1859, the money market was very easy, 
notwithstanding great activity in the manufacturing districts, a great 
drain of silver for India, an impending Russian three per cent. loan of 
£12,000,000, and an Indian loan of £5,000,000. Large arrivals of gold 
from Australia were announced. 

The third week in August, 1859, the negotiation of the Russian and 
Indian loans had been concluded. The total number of tenders sent in 
for the Indian loan was about eight hundred, forming an aggregate of 
£7,550,000, or 50 per cent. more than was wanted. The minimum price 
fixed was 98; but the loan was for the most part subscribed for between 
£97 0s, 3d., and £97 10s. The loan immediately went to a premium. 

The last week in August, 1859, large arrivals of bullion were announced. 
It was ascertained that the average price at which the Indian loan had 
been taken was £98 3s, 2d., and the price had risen to 2 @ 2} premium. 
Messrs. Tuompson, Bonar & Co. communicated to the London Stock 
Exchange, a notification from the Russian Government, intimating that 
the whole of the £12,000,000 three per cent. Russian loan had been 
taken. 

The first week in September, 1859, the rate of money was very easy, 
the banks and money establishments not allowing more than 1} to 1? on 
deposits. £2,750,000 had been paid into the Indian treasury, on account 
of the Indian loan, which had risen to 3$ to 3? premium. The Indian 
Council were lending money on government securities at two per cent. 
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Tue Lonpon Monsey Market rer Avueust, 1860. 


Subjoined is a table of the fluctuations in stocks and shares during 
August. The range of Consols, as during most of the preceding months 
of the year, has been small, the difference between the highest and lowest 
prices being only 14 per cent. This movement was created solely by 
the anxieties regarding the harvest; political affairs, notwithstanding the 
apparently impending overthrow of the Neapolitan dynasty, having been 
almost entirely without influence. The result of the operations of the 
month has been to establish a decline of a half per cent. In railway 
shares the changes have been in sympathy with those in Consols. On 
the Paris Bourse, in the face of a series of pacific assurances from the 
government, there has been a fal of about three-eighths per cent. from 
the low quotations previously current.—London Times, Sept. 1. 


Fluctuations in the Stock and Share Markets during the month of August, 
as compared with previous months, 1860: 


Juty, 1859. JAN., 1860, June, 1860. Jury, 1860. Ava., 1860. 

Gametime, = ene cameny Gaemeduamem, ’ ese 

Low. High. Low, Iligh. Low. High. Low, High. 
Consols, 92% 9636 .. 98% 95% .. 931g 938% .. 98 9856 .. 925% 98% 
Exchequer bills,... 2le. 81%. pm. 168, 838. pm. 28.d8, 128, pm, 43.de8, 48. pm. 68. pm. par. 

RaILways. 

Brighton, 1093g 1113g . 111} 118% .. 1184 1154 .. 111% 113 .. 10946 118 
Caledonian, 85 .. 923 95% .. 90% 934 .. 98% 95 .. 98 9G 
Eastern Counties,.. 564 60% .. 56 58% .. 54 56 .. 55% 57 .. SB 56K 
Great Northern,....100 105 .. 1063¢ 108¥¢ .. 1183 117 .. 114% 119 .. 114% 1173 
Great Western,..... 553 6034 .. 64%{ 713% .. 68% 69% .. 693g 78 .. GO¥ 725% 
Lond. and N. West., 913 97 .. 975g 997g .. 101 102% .. 1015g 1043f .. 99% 108% 
Midland, 9954 10514 .. 10834 1113 .. 11634 11824 .. 11734 124% .. 128 127K 
Lance. & Yorkshire, 9334 9734 .. 9954 1083¢ .. 10434 1053¢ .. 104% 109% .. 10534 108% 
Sheffield, 85 8734... 87% 89% .. 40% 42 .. 40% 42%... 424 433 
South Eastern. 685, 75 - 823% 85% .. 845 86% .. 845g 8836 .. 85% S88 
South Western, .... 924% 97 .. 953% 98% .. 938 94% .. 9414 9T .. D136 983g 
N. East.—Berwick,. 89 95% .. 9854 953g .. 9534 965; .. 964 102 .. 98% 99% 
N. East.—York,.... 73 -. TI 9% .. 809 813 .. SI¥ 85% .. SOM 84 
Lombard Venetian, .. 1% pm2kpm. %ds.4 pm. Kds. par. 1% dis. 4 pm. 
East Indian,....... 97 -. 102 108% .. 994% 100% .. 99 100% .. 99 100% 


Ratt-Roaps.—The important agency of rail-roads in the development of agricultu- 
ral resources has been frequently demonstrated in the financial returns of various 
companies, The latest is the annual exhibit of cotton received at Mobile by the 
Mobile and Ohio Rail-Road, which passes through a country where there are few 
navigable rivers, The receipts of cotton at Mobile for three years past, and the total 
exports, have been as follow: 


Rail-Road. 2 Eeports. 
To 1st Sept. sal Gale a 


IDB. .ccccccccoscacecscesssccesscnceccesnces MEMES coco SRM 
SOND ccrcaceasesagccancsonncceicaseccepeccee BEIMNE ance SRLEIN 
ni Se a 


Much of the above receipts were from the northern portions of Mississippi and 
the southern portions of Tennessee, 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


Banxs or New Hampsuire. 


LiaBILiTIEs. Sept., 1857. June, 1858. Sept.,1859., Murch, 1860. Sept., 1860. 
Capital, $4,041,000 .. $5,041,009 .. $5,016,000 .. $5,016,000 .. $4,961,000 
Deposits,...........0seeee.ee6 1,101,000 .. 1,056,134 .. 1,252,702 .. 1,124,949 .. 1,861,101 
Circulation, 8,469,000 .. 2,659,522 .. 8,826,440 .. 8,191,641 .. 3,853,551 
PIO, Bbigscscccccscccccces 1,395,000 .. 349,970 .. 858,317 .. 834,022 .. 444,671 


$10,006,000 $9,106,626 $9,953,459 $9,716,612 $10,120,198 


$8,731,000 .. $7,791,459 .. $8,542,746 .. $8,888,321 .. $8,612,944 

226,000 .. 192,074 .. 261,556 .. 289,359 .. 262,392 

Deposits in other banks, 35,000 .. 871,067 .. 926,870 . 838,949 .. 983,152 
Real estate, 71,000 .. 80,692 .. 71,197 .. TRAIT «2 75,364 
Bills of other banks, oe 171,334 .. 151,160 .. 177,806 .. 186,271 


$ 10,006,000 $9,106626 $9,953,459 $9,716,612 $10,120,123 


There are fifty-one banks in the State of New-Hampshire, with an 
aggregate capital of nearly five millions of dollars. Three of them have 
a capital of $200,000 each, viz.: the Amoskeag Bank, Manchester, and 
the Piscataqua Exchange and Rockingham Banks, of Portsmouth. Six 
have a eapital of $150,000 each, and the remainder range from $50,000 
to $100,000—no one having a capital exceeding three hundred thousand 
dollars. The bank circulation is only two-thirds of the capital in amount. 
Only three of the banks have a circulation exceeding one hundred thou- 
sand dollars each, viz.: Amoskeag, at Manchester, $167,000; Manchester 
Bank, $100,000, and State Capitol Bank, Concord, $100,000, Twelve 
of these banks (out of fifty-one) have loans from 67 to 90 thousand only. 
Of course they must be managed on a very narrow policy and with the 
most rigid economy. 


Tue Western Banx.—The liquidators of the Western Bank of Scotland have 
advertised that they are now desirous to pay off all the deposits still left in their 
hands by the public, and any other debts due, and that after the 31st of August no 
interest will be allowed on any money not called for. The winding up bas been 
conducted very creditably to all concerned, enabling the liquidators, within little 
more than two years, to discharge upwards of six millions sterling of debts. 


Bayk or Encranp.—A new department, entitled The India Department, has been 
opened at the Bank of England, in which all business connected with India, and 
formerly conducted at the India office, will be carried on. 


Russta.—We learn that the American Bank Note Company, in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, has just finished the engraving for a new bank note circulation for the 
Imperial government of Russia, and has sent out by the last steamer the presses and 
workmen for a complete establishment to be put up in operation for that govern- 
ment, in St. Puadune, The engravings, which are from Russian subjects, are 
executed in the highest style of the art, and fully justify the compliment paid to 
this country by the employment of the American Bank Note Company. We under- 
stand the contract amounts to about $60,000. 
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The following is a summary of the condition of the banks of four 
leading cities at the last dates; the items of deposits including, in each 
case, balances due other banks: 


No. of Banks, Bank Capital. Loans. Specie, Circulation. Deposits. 
New-York,...:+0. 55 .... $69,753,000 .. $125,802,000 .. $ 18,983,000 .. $9,480,000 .. $75,754,000 
Philadelphia, 19 .... 11,789,000 .. 27,760,000 .. 4,632,000 .. 2,887,000 .. 19,904,000 
New-Orleans,.... 11 .... 18,917,000 .. 29,274,000 .. 9,939,000 .. 9,056,000 .. 14,485,000 

40 .... 87,831,000 .. 64,639,000 ... 5,376,000 .. 7,151,000 .. 28,744,000 


— —_—_ —— — ee — ——_—__— —_—_——_ 


Total, Sept.,1860, 125 $137,795,000 $247,475,000 $88,935,000 $23,574,000 $188,837,000 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Maryland Code, containing all the public, general and local laws now in force in 
the State of Maryland, compiled by Otuo Scorr and Hiram McCutroven, commis- 
sioners, adopted by the Legislature of Maryland, January session, 1860; the Acts of 
that session being therewith incorporated. With an Indez to each article and section, 
by Henry C. Macxatt, of the Maryland bar. Just published, in two volumes, 8vo., 
_ sheep, 1,788 pages, $6. Interleaved, $10. Published by J. Murrny & Co., 

altimore. 


The first edition of two thousand copies of the Code was exhausted by the sub- 
scription of the State, the City of Baltimore and the public. The publishers have 
the second edition now ready. The Code has been carefully examined by several 
of the most eminent lawyers in the State, All unite in pronouncing it the most 
complete body of domestic jurisprudence, for professional as well as popular use, 
ever published, and one of the best arranged, as it is unquestionably one of the 
neatest and cheapest law books ever produced in this country. The publishers 
have made arrangements to issue, in pamphlet form, uniform with the present 
volumes of the Code, the acts of each future session of the legislature. By this 
means the purchasers of the Code will be enabled to possess all the legislation of 
the State, in regular order, at a very moderate price, The publishers are pre- 
paring for early publication a Digest of the Decisions, construing the Statutes of 
Maryland, of which the Code of public general laws is composed, with specifica- 
tions of the Acts of Assembly, by Cuaries F. Mayer and Lewis Mayer, of the 
Baltimore bar. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, by Joseru E. Worcester, LL. D., published 
by Swan, Brown & Titeston, Boston. 

__ This elaborate work contains 1,854 pages quarto, with one thousand wood cut 

illustrations, twenty thousand new words and definitions, and eleven hundred 

excellent aiticles on synonyms. The whole work substantially bound, and sold for 

$7 50. No private or public library should be without this extremely valuable work. 


Lossxs py Express.—In the Cireuit Court of the United States at Hartford, 4 
tember 19, before Judges Netson and Sairmay, in the case of the Bank of Norwalk 
agt. Apams Express Company, the jury found a verdict for the defendants. The 
action was to recover $2,971 sent by the bank through the express, on the discount 
of a forged note sent to the bank through the express, The court held that an 
express company is not an insurer or guarantor of the genuineness of paper sent 
through it, and has the right to deliver the avails of a note to the party from whom 
it receives the note, even though the bank sending the avails supposes it is sending 
them to some one else, 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New-Yorx.—The condition of the Artisans’ Bank was last week suggested to the 
Clearing House managers, and a committee of inquiry was instituted; this com- 
mittee promptly responded that no action was necessary in the case. So far as the 
weekly statement is a criterion of the condition of any one or more banks, it 
would appear that the Artisans’ Bank has sustained the Clearing House rule to 
maintain a specie reserve of over twenty per cent. Under the present cireum- 
stances of our foreign and domestic exchanges, and of the fluctuations and revul- 
sions to which the London money market is exposed, it is to be regretted that any 
one member of the Clearing House should, for more than one week, allow itself to 
get below the average agreed upon. The averages of specie of the Artisans’ Bank 
for the past ten weeks were as follow: 


cerecrseccsaccce SAGO ote ‘ 24.50 
© Diswncsecvwer § hows Ress bwesmeevnees 31.10 
9 ee . he 36. 
BME, Mevincncetuscesies ‘ 8 36. 
"  Biisantekedtwbhsenaaens soe SO. ‘ aermiaee 22.40 


At a meeting of the Clearing House Association on the 20th, it was proposed to 
eject the Artisans’ Bank from the Association; but the report of the committee was 
again referred to the same committee. The bank afterwards withdrew from the 
Clearing House Association, and now makes its exchanges through the Park Bank. 


Marine Bank.—Jas. C. Beacu, Esq., Cashier of the Marine Bank of this city, has 
resigned his position, and T. R, Acty, Esq., late of the Leather Manufacturers’ 
Bank, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 


Medina.—A recent attempt at night was made to rob the bank at Medina, 
Orleans County, and the rogues were hoisted by their own petard. They entered 
the bank edifice by false keys, or by picking the lock of the front door, and then 
proceeded to operate on the safe or vault door. Unfortunately for them, they put 
in too much powder, When the explosion took place, it not only blew the door of 
the vault open, but it blew the windows of the bank out, and made such a loud 
report that the people of the village were aroused from their slumbers. The bank 
is on the main street of the village, and closely joins other buildings where people 
slept. As soon as the explosion took place, the people in the neighboring buildings 
sprung from their beds and appeared in the streets. The rogues who had caused 
the mischief disappeared, alarmed by the shock they had given. At all events, 
they left without taking any of the contents of the vault, and had their labor for 
nothing. 


Cape Vincent.—L, S. Hammonp’s banking office at Cape Vincent was entered on 
Sunday morning, August 19th, by burglars, and some $3,000 in currency, mostly 
bills on New-York State banks, was stolen, together with some $2,000 in notes and 
securities, The burglary is supposed to have been committed by two men who 
were seen about the village at a late hour on Saturday evening, and who left on the 
morning boat from Ogdensburg for Montreal. One of the :.en suspected was of me- 
dium size, and had a full red face and light hair; the other was of a smaller size, 
and had dark hair and whiskers, A reward of $50 is offered for the money. The 
payment of the notes, &e., has been stopped. 


Poughkeepsie—The Poughkeepsie City Bank opened its banking house on Satur- 
day, September 15th, under favorable auspices. The bills are fine specimens of 


engraving. The officers of tae bank are—J. F. Barnarp, President; Joun T. Banger, 
Cashier. 


Massacuusetts.—The Association of Banks for the suppression of counterfeiting 
will pay a reward of two hundred and fifty dollars for each person convicted and 
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sentenced for engraving a plate or plates for counterfeit bank bills, or dies for alter- 
ing bank bills; and a reward of twenty-five dollars for each person convicted and 
sentenced for uttering or passing counterfeit bank bills. Said sums to be paid upon 
the presentation of the certificate of the judge or the prosecuting officer of the 
court where such conviction shall be obtained; provided said counterfeits are on 
the banks in New-England. Suitable rewards will also be paid for the conviction 
and sentence of makers of counterfeit coin, or of dies for the same, and for the 
utterers of such coin. The above rewards will be doubled for the sentencing of 
persons for counterfeits on ‘banks belonging to the association, a list of which can 
be seen at any bank in the United States. 


Ruope Istanp.—A petition was, in September, presented to the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island, by W. T. Morse and others, praying that E. R. Porrer, receiver of 
the South County Bank, may be directed to dispose of the assets of the bank, and 
to pay the proceeds to the bill holders and other creditors of the corporation, The 
court granted the petition, and directed the receiver to comply therewith within 
six months, 


Providence.—A bold attempt was made on Monday afternoon, September 17th, 
to rob the Liberty Bank in Providence. Two young men went in and engaged in 
conversation with the clerk, Marinvs W. Garpiner, Jr. One of them inquired for 
Mr. Drowng, the Cashier, and in the course of conversasion undertook to pass be- 
hind the counter. He was ordered back, but persisting in his attempt, was re- 
pulsed by Mr. Garpiver, who by this time suspected foul play, and seized a chair. 
Aqua, or spirits ammonia was at once dashed into his face. Though blinded and 
partially suffocated by the fumes of the ammonia, he kept the man at bay, calling 
for assistance from an open window. The young men, finding they were not able 
to accomplish their object, as noiselessly and speedily as possible deeamped. They 
were pursued by the police, and one of them, a youth seventeen years old, was 
captured. The other man was subsequently arrested, A pistol was found on one 
of the parties. 


Connecticur.—At the stockholders’ meeting of the Bank of North America, held 
in September, it was unanimously voted to remove the bank from Seymour to 
Ansonia, in accordance with the provisions of the resolutions passed by the last 
legislature. The full capital of $100,000 has been subscribed, and the instalments 
are being promptly paid in. 


Frortpa.—The capital of the State Bank of Florida, at Tallahassee, has been in- 
creased to $300,000. The circulation-of this bank, in June last, was $110,000, and 
the specie on hand $32,000. 


Inptana.—U. C. Fottet, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the La Porte branch of 
the Bank of the State of Indiana, in place of S. Orcan, Esq. 


Missourt.—The capital of the Western Bank of Missouri was increased, in July 
last, to $578,000, viz. : at the parent bank, St. Joseph, $226,700; Branch at Glasgow, 
$250,000; Fulton, $50,800; Bloomington, $50,600. 


Tennessee.—The commissioners appointed by the act incorporating the Bank of 
Frankland at Knoxville, give notice that the books for subscription to the capital 
stock of that bank will be opened at each of the county towns in East Tennessee, 
on the Ist of October, 1860. A number of other banks were chartered by the last 
legislature, but we believe no steps have been taken towards their organization. 


Dividend —The dividend of twenty-seven and three-quarters (27%) per cent. on 
the stock of the Planters’ Bank of Tennessee, less the fractional parts of shares 
already paid in cash, was payable in stock at the Western Bank of Philadelphia, on 
and after the 25th September. 

Keytucky.—The commissioners appointed for the purpose, opened the books on 
the 13th August, to receive subscriptions for stock to the Branch of the Commercial 
Bank, to be established in Cynthiana, The capital stock for this branch is one 
hundred thousand dollars, and it was subscribed on that day. 
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PRIVATE BANKERS. 


New-Yorx.—There was quite a flurry in Wall and William streets on 31st of 
July, at the announcement of the failure of Jacos Lirtte & Co. Rumors to that 
effect were current before the first session of the Stock Exchange, but it was not 
generally known until just before the adjournment, when Mr. Lrrrte rose in his seat, 
and with a great deal of feeling announced his inability to meet his contracts. The 
liabilities of the firm in this instance are said to be much less than heretofore, when it 
has’been their misfortune to break down under adverse speculations, This is the third 
time within a few years that Mr. Litrte has been obliged to suspend; but it is a 
fact highly creditable to the man, that in every instance before, although the differ- 
ences against him were very heavy, he has paid up in full with interest. In the 
spring of 1859, the firm gave notes in full for some $200,000, payable in three instal- 
ments, and of these, two have been paid, while the third has not yet matured. Mr. 
Little’s operations since the panic of 1857 have been singularly unfortunate, he 
taking the field in each instance almost against the whole Board, and entirely con- 
trary to the great current of speculation. Much sympathy is expressed in the street 
for him, not only on account of his honorable conduct in former troubles, but for the 
misfortune which again visits a gentleman near the winter of life, whose character 


has not been tainted in a long and erratic career of stock speculation.—New- York 
Tribune. 


Corning.—Mr. J. M. Woop, banker, has discontinued business at Corning, New- 
York. 

Marytanp.—( Baltimore.) —Messrs. Hastert McKim and Jounn H. McKim have formed 
a copartnership under the name of Broraers McKtm, for the transaction of banking 
and exchange business, at 176 Baltimore-street. 

The late firm of Purvis & Co, is dissolved. A copartnership hds been formed 
under the same name, between James F. Purvis and James P, Tuomas, who will con- 
tinue the business at 192 Baltimore-street. 


Catirornt4,—To the list of bankers at San Francisco, published in the July number 
of this work, we now add the names of Messrs. Bangs & Butt, and Mr. Aset 
Guy. The New-York correspondent of the former is the Chemical Bank; cf the 
latter, Messrs. L. Von Horrmann & Co. 


Inptana.—Messrs, James Moorman & Co. have commenced business as bankers at 
Winchester, Randolph County. 


Towa.—Messrs. Heny, Witttams & Co., Fairfield, are succeeded by Messrs, Bernuart, 
Henn & Co. Messrs. McConnen & Co., of the same place, have discontinued 
business. 


Sioux City.—Mr. Jony H. Cuanrtes, at Sioux City, and Messrs. Means Atttson & 
Co., have relinquished the banking business, They are succeeded by GeorcE 
Weare and Joun P. Atuison, who have entered into a copartnership, under the 
name and style of Weare & Atuison, for the transaction of a general banking, col- 
lecting and exchange business, Their New-York correspondents are the Park Bank 
and Messrs. Kyaura, Nacnop & Kuaye. 


Onto.—The new banking houses in this State are those of Messrs. J. B. Grimes 
& Co., West Union, Adams County; and Mr. Extras Kumuurr, Oxford, Butler County. 


Missourr.—Messrs, Tayior, Atten & Oo., brokers, at St. Louis, have suspended 
payment. 


Wisconsin. —Caartes ©. Betpey, banker, at Milwaukie, has retired from 
business. 





The Money Market. 


Notes on the Monep Market. 


New-York, Sepremper 26, 1860. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 1094 @ 1093. 


Tue month of September has witnessed no marked changes in money affairs in our city. The 
range or variation in the value of money has not exceeded one per cent. In August the rates for 
loans on call, with State bonds and other first class collaterals, were 5 @ 6 per cent. This month the 
maximum rates have been 6 @ 7 per cent., with few transactions under the latter figure. Six per 
cent, is at present the lowest rate for short business paper of the best stamp. The bunks find ample 
employment for their means at7 percent. The brokers’ rates for good paper, such as is readily taken 
by bankers, are 7 @ 8 per cent. We annex the current rates of the past week in this market, com- 
pared with the last week in June, July and August: 

June 25. July. Aug. 25. Sept. 24. 

Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 

Loans on call, State Stock securities, 5 @ 6 56 @6 5 @6 6 @7 

see other good securities,......... 55@7T7T b4@64%6 @T tT @8 
Prime endorsed bills, 60 days, 5 @T7 5 @6 BY @ 6% 6% @ TK 
First class single signatures,4to6month,. 5 @ 7 6 @7 64%@ TK ix @ 8% 

Other good bills, 7@s 7 @9 7 @9 8 @9 

Names less known, -- 8 @W10 10 @12 10 @12 12 @15 

The foreign exports of specie from this port, for the past nine months, exceed thirty-eight millions of 
Collars, or about one million per week. The rates of foreign exchange have declined, since our last 
monthly report, 3 @ }¢ per cent. Bankers’ bills on London, which in August commanded ten per 
cent. premium, have this week receded to 944 @ 954, with an abundant supply of commercial bills 
at1084¢ @ 109%, and others, with bills of lading attached, 108 @ 109. The supply of exchange from 
New-Orleans, Mobile, Savannah and Charleston, has diminished, as is usual in the months of July, 
August and September, their place this season being well supplied by bills drawn against the heavy 
exports of breadstuffs, which are larger this month than at any previous date. On France, the range 
for bankers’ bills has been 5.15 @ 5.1244. On other Continental points the decline is about 44. The 
current quotations now, compared with the closing rates of June, July and August, are as follow: 


June 25. July 24, . Aug, 24. Sept, 25. 

London, bankers’ bills,. 10934 @ 109% 1097 @ 110 1097 @ 110 10934 @ 109% 

Do. mercantile bills,.... 1093 @ 109% 109% @109%% 108% @109K ~—«: 10834 @ 1096 

Do. with bills of lading,. 10814 @1093% 1084 @109% 107 @109 108 @ 108% 
Paris, bankers’ bills,........ 5.133¢@5.121¢ 5.138% @5.114% 518% @ 511% 5.15 @5.123¢ 
Amsterdam, per guilder,... 41% @ 42 415 @ 41% 41% @ 41% 41% @ 41% 
Bremen, per rix dollar, 78% @ 79 79% @9% Ws @ 9% 79% @ 1936 
Hamburgh, per mare banco, 3634 @ 37 87 = @ 37% 87 @ 3735 86% @ 37 


At the opening of the present month there were no less than six new loans proposed, of which the 
annexed is a summary, with the present quotations of the existing securities of the same order. The 
whole loans were as follow: 


Amount, Interest, Date for Bids, Current Prices, 
United States loan, . $ 10,000,000 CU ° October 22. od 10244 @ 103 
Ohio State loan, 6,000,000 ee Gord .. November 25. ss 108 @ 110 
New-York City loan,..... 8,000,000 = ww CU September 18. “ 103 @ 104 
New-York State loan,..... 450,000 4 5 > September 25, 1034 @ 104 
New-York State loan, 200,000 oe 5 ee September 25. os 103}¢ @ 104 

Three of these have been allotted during the month, viz: 

New-York City loan, six per cent.,.........++-++++ ccoscee $3,000,000 .... 100.07 @ 103 
New-York State loan, five per cent.,.... be 450,000 .... 101.55 @ 102.80 
New-York State loan, five per cent,........ ee 200,000 .... 100.61 @ 100.96 
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The time for the reception of the bids for the others has not yet expired. Some fault has been 
found with the Secretary of the Treasury for advocating a five per cent. loan instead of six per cent. 
We think he has chosen the wiser course. The government is not likely to require such aid fora 
longer time than five or six years, as its revenues and expenditures will be readily adapted to each 
other so as to cancel the existing indebtedness at an early date, On the other hand, a six per cent. 
loan would soon command a much larger premium than the rate of negotiating it. This was the 
case in 1848 to 1856. The loans of the years 1847 and 1848, at twenty years, bearing six per cent, 
interest, were with difficulty taken at par. The speedy restoration of the credit of the Treasury in- 
duced capitalists to take portions of the loan, at second hand, at 110 @ 118, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has since repurchased over thirty millions of those loans at a premium of ten to sixteen per 
cent. The present wants of the treasury are obviously temporary only, and will probably soon be 
followed by a large surplus, asin 1852—1857, A short Joan, at the lowest rate that will produce par, 
is clearly the best policy for the government, 

The Secretary of the Treasury declines receiving deposits for the new loan at any other points than 
those enumerated in his circular, viz., Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Charleston, New-Orleans or 
St. Louis. In his reply to an inquiry from a New-York broker, as to whether deposits may be made 
at San Francisco, he says: 

“It is supposed to be impracticable for any successful bidder to arrange fur deposits with the As- 
sistant Treasurer at San Francisco by the 22d of November. However this may be, this department 
will not assent that any deposit be made there at any time under the notice, and will refuse all appli- 
cations from successful bidders to deposit at that point on account of the loan.” 

The banking movement of the past five weeks has been toward contraction, the loans having de- 
creased from 129.9 millions to 125.8 millions; the specie from twenty-one millions to less than nine- 
teen millions. The deposits have been reduced to the extent of six millions. The highest amount 
of loans reached this year was 130.0 millions, (April,) and the largest amount of specie 24.5 millions, 
(May, 1860.) The following is a summary of the banking movement of vur city for the month of Au- 
gust, compared with the first week in each month since January, 1859 : 


” 1859. Loans. Circulation. Deposits, Sub-Treasury. Bank Specie. Total Specie. 
Jan. §,.... $ 128,533,000 $7,930,000 $92,826,000 $ 4,202,200 $28,399,800 $ 32,602,000 
Feb. 5,.... 130,442,000 7,950,000 91,965,000 8,103,000 25,991.000 84,095,000 
March 5 125,221,000 8,071,000 §8,400,000 7,145,900 26,799,900 83,915,800 


April 2,... 128,702,900 8,821,000 87,737,000 7,186,000 25,782,000 82,913,000 


May 7... 129,519,000 8,804,000 —- 83,872,000 6,481,900 26,086,600 —- $2,568,500 
June 4,.... 125,006,000 8,427,000 ~—82,578,000 «4,327,100 «28,728,800 —-28,055,400 
July 2.... 122,401,000 8,865,700 = 78,132,000 = 4,900,700 «22,491,600 —-27, 392,300 
August 6,.... 118,938,000 $623,000 «72,524,000 5,341,000 20,083,800 25,424,800 
Sept. 3 118,154,000 8,373,000 «73,155,000 «4,877,200 21,478,200 —-26,355.400 
October 1,.... 113,203,000 8,337,000 —- 70,812,000 5,239,400 «19,259,100 —-24,489.500 
Nov. ..ee 120,118,000 8,627,000 —»-73,673.000 4,608,700 «20,228,300 —«- 24,837,000 
Dee. case 122,187,000 8,398,000 «76,258,000 5,840,100 20,046,600 —-25,886,700 
Jan. 124,597,090 8,539,000 74,808,000 —«-7,735,900 +~—«-17,S63,700 25,600,600 
Feb. sees 124,091,000 = 8,174,000 «77,577,000 9,010,500 ~—-19,924,800 —- 28,934,800 
March 3,.... 125,012,000 8,165,000 —- 80,876,000 8,734,200 —-28,086,S00 —-1,821,000 
April cee 130,606,000 8,929,000 83,536,000 —-7.562,S00 22,599,200 —- 30,162,000 
May ..ee 127,479,000 9,891,000 81,959,000 7,049,100 ~—-28,815.700 —- 80,864,800 
June ..e. 124,792,000 8,774,000 — 81,880,000 6,622,100 «24,535,400 31,157,500 
July cee. 127,244,000 9,343,000 ~— 81,831,000 «5,187,400 22,751,600 —- 27,939,000 
July css 129,074,000 8,760,000 «84,284,000 5,113,000 —- 28,099,700 «28,212,700 
Aug. ...- 180,318,000 9,176,000 —-§3,845,000 «5 559,500 «22,123,100 27,687,600 
Aug. cess 129,855,090 9,129,000 82,879,000 5,732,500 «21,575,700 27,808,200 
Aug. .... 129,950,000 9,038,000 —- 82,756,000 5,902,300 = 21,008,700 26,911,000 
Aug. ..ee 180,578,000 -9,342.000 —-$1,989,000 «5,935,000 «20,119,000 26,105,000 
Sept. cee 129,029,000 9,253,000 — 79,663,000 5,607,000 19,035,000 24,642,000 
Sept.  8,.... 127,999,000 9,538,000 —-77,112,(00 —-5.538,000 =: 19,187,000 24,721,000 
Sept. 15,.... 127,092,000 9,494,000 76,859,000 5,636,000 18,960,000 24,597,000 
Sept. 22,.... 125,800,000 9,480,000 75,754,000 5,446,000 «18,988,000 24,434,000 


In State loans the transactions of the month of September have been very large, especially in 
Missouri sixes, at 80 @ 8174 ; Tennessee at 9014 @ 91. In Virginia sixes the sales were less, at a 
range of 9034 @ 92, and in North Carolina at 984% @ 100, for the first time this year. In the first 
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three named the prices are 1 @ 2% percent. below those realized earlier in the year. California seven 
per cents have advanced from 83, as in January last, to 93 @ 94in September. There is less fluctu- 
ation in Louisiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Georgia and Indiana loans, All these States are reducing their 
funded debts, which now command a premium, with the single exception of Louisiana, now quoted 
at 96 @ 98. 

It is now very much feared that a majority of the Missouri rail-roads will not be able to pay their 
quota of interest ; if this is so, the State will have to advance $1,200,000 to pay the interest due in 
January next. It is supposed that the legislature, which convenes in December, will take efficient 
measures to protect the credit of the State, and we have no doubt but that the interest will be prompt- 
ly paid. Weannex the current value of leading State loans in this market for eight weeks : 


Aug.3. 10th. 17th, 24th. Bist. Sept. 7th. 14th, Qiet. 
U.S. 6 per cents, 1867-8,.... 108 1081 109 1093¢ 109 10945 105 1084 
U. 8.5 per cents, 1874,. 10146 1024 1023g 1025 103 103 102% 102% 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1886,....... 109 109 110 110 115% «118 113 118 
Kentucky 6 per cents,........ 104 104 1044 «10149 104 104 1035g 104 
Indiana 5 per cents, 903¢ 903¢ 925 90 903¢ 901g 92 93 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents,.... 9434 953¢ 9614 97 9736 97% 97% 966 
Virginia 6 per cents,......... 91 91% 91 «90% 9035 91 92 91% 
Georgia 6 per cents, 102 102 102 10314 as 103 102 102 
California 7 per cents, 1S77,.. 90 9% 90 9044 93 93 933 95 
North Carolina 6 per cents... 9634 963g 96 99 99 99 99 981% 
Missouri 6 per cents, 8074 821 813% 81% Si 81% S034 80 
Louisiana 6 per cents, ‘97 97 9144 «8698S 97 98 100 


Tennessee 6 per cents,....... 89% 904 901g 9046 9034 91 91 91 


In rail-road shares the transactions of the month have been unusually heavy, resulting in a large 
advance upon the prices of August. New-York Central shares, after a dividend of three per cent., 
are selling at SS @¥1; Erie shares have broughi 2634 @ 43 since the 1st inst. Another rapid 
advance has been in Hudson River Rail-Road shares, from 56 @ 64, a range of eight per cent. In 
Harlem Rail-Road preferred shares the transactions have been at 4346 @ 54. All the Western 
rail-road shares have participated largely in the improved market, in consequence of more active 
business in grain toward the east and in merchandise toward the west. The extremes in Michigan 
Central shares since the 1st inst. have been 67} @ 72% ; Illinois Central, 88% @ 893g ; Cleveland 
and Toledo, 4334 @ 493¢ ; Galena and Chicago, 76}¢ @ 80 ; Chicago and Rock Island, 7834 @ 823; ; 
Michigan Southern, 1934 @ 243 ; preferred shares, 4234 @ 5014 ; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
has reached 91 @, 92. 

Panama Rail-Road shares have ranged from 125}¢ @ 127 with few sales. Pacific Mail Company 
from 7734 @ 864, since the 1st of September. In Coal Company shares the changes are quite light. 
Delaware and Hudson from 90 @ 96; Pennsylvania Coal Company, 82 @ 83; Reading Rail-Road, 
45 @ 49; Cumberland Coal from 13 @ 1444. 

We annex the ruling rates on leading rail-road shares for the past eight weeks. Those marked 
with a star have made no dividends this year: 


Aug. 3d. 10th. 17th. 24th, 81st. Sept. 7th. 14th, 21st. 
N. Y. Central R. R. shares, 844% 81% 8«—8%g «= 84% BHM CBT 88% 
*N. Y. and Erie R. R. shares,... 2334 81 27% 29% 274 29% 82 87% 
*Harlem R. R. shares,...... coer «= 169 20%8—sdSG 8M SOTHCC«dSHCCdSYG(C CS «19% 
*Reading R. R. shares,........ ay 48% 46% 47 453 463% 48 484 
*Hudson River R. R. shares,.... Six =D 583g 5934 57 5856 62% 63% 
*Michigan Central R. R. shares, 61 6736 68% 72% 693¢ Kebr4 713g = 70% 
*Michigan Southern R.R. shares, 18 24% © 21 = BK GE 2M OB 
Panama R. R. shares, 123 123 124 126 125 127 1264 12 
Baltimore and Ohio R.R.shares, 74 7946 = 82 Sige. 844g BBG 83 
*Illinois Central R. R.shares,... 76% S73¢ 864% S84 8E%¢ 863 8834 8734 
*Cleveland and Toledo R. R.,... 89% 47% 47% 485¢ 45 453g 48% 48% 
Chicago and Rock Island R.R.,. 80 84% S884 82% WM WM 82 78% 
Galena & Chicago R. R.shares, 73% 81% 814 81% TY TDW Wy EH 
*Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 813 893g - 91 90 814% = 8956 PG OH 


The sales of Canton Company shares have been very limited, with the extremes of 1834 and 23. 
Of Illinois Central Construction Bonds the sales were larger than usual, at 9534 @1i00. The im- 
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proved condition of this company has led to a higher appreciation of their lands, which are now con- 
sidered among our most reliable securities. The more active demand for the better class of rail-road 
bonds arising from the increasing business of the trunk lines, has given an impetus to prices. Erie 

- bonds have advanced rapidly, with large sales. Michigan Central and Southern bonds are also better 
held, in consequence of the favorable reports of these companies. We continue our quotations of 
market values of rail-road bonds and miscellaneous securities since the close of May. Those witha 
star pay no dividends at present: 


Aug. 8d. 10th. 17th, 24th. Siet. Sept. 7th. 14th. 21st, 
Erie Rail-Roed 7s, 1859,....... 101 1015 1023¢ 1023¢ 102% 98 99 991 
*Erie bonds, 1875, 55 55 54 ot 57 60 63 
*Erie Convertibles, 1871, 51 55 55 55 58 60 6334 
Hudson River 1st mortgage,.. 10534 106 106 1073¢ 107 105 105 
Illinois Central 7s,.........-+. 95 953% 954 9634 963¢ 98% 981g 
New-York Central 6's, : 95 96 96 96 9656 9K 8 
*Canton Company shares,...... 194¢ 20% 19% 20 19 204 21% 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.,........ 8634 8&4 823g 82 83 82 83 
*Cumberland Coal Co., 14 1534 153g Pm 144 13 14 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co.,..... 96 96% 96 9544 93 93 954 95% 
*La Crosse Land Grant bonds,., 244 26 24 20 22 23% 2 241g 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.,.... 823 83 78 7046 79 86 84 801g 


Of the specie reserve for the week ending September 22, there are thirty-seven under twenty-five 
percent. For comparison, we annex the number of each for seven weeks past : 
Aug. 11. Aug. 18. Aug. 25. Sept.1. Sept. 8, Sept.15. Sept. 22. 
40 to 45 per cent,.... mone. .. mone. .. 1 ., none... 1 .. none. .. none. 
85 to 40 per cent.,.... 2 ios 2 whu = ess aS 
30 to 35 per cent.,.... 7 es 5 Oe Ow Be S . . 4 
25 to 30 per cent.,.... 9 ow nee ag Bad WD cs — 
20 to 25 per cent.,.... 80 » Se a o 
Under 20 per cent.,... 7 -« ee ee HE oe 


DEATHS. 


At Puiiapetpnta, August 23, Taomas Wi1son, Esq., in the 85th year of his age, formerly Cashier 
of the Bank of the United States, 


In Provipence, R. I., September 5th, Jonn Hotpen Onmspre, Esq, aged 81 years, President 
of the Union Bank. He was also President of the Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company ; Presi- 
dent of the Marine Society ; and agent of the Hartford tna Insurance Company, which latter place 
he had held for thirty-six years, 


At Newsuren, N. Y., Thursday, September 13th, aged seventy-three years, FrepEricK DEMING, 
Esq., President of the Union Bank, New-York City, from the year 1841 until 1858, Mr. D. was 
elected a director of the Union Bank in the year 1836. 





